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{I HAVE FOUND Him!’ CRIED ISABEL. ‘‘ MY FEARS WERE NOT BASELESS; FOR HERE HE IS—DEAD! ”’] 


MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Never had the time seemed to fly by so 
quickly as those last few weeks did to Nathalie 
Egerton. 

Although each hour that passed was 
weighted with a sorrow that it took all her 
resolution to endure quietly, it vanished with 
& swiftness that a red absolutely marvel- 
lous, and her wedding-day drew nearer and 
nearer until its eve arrived. 

“‘ How calm you are ! ” Isabel Farquhar said 
to her, as they adjourned to the drawing-room 
after dinner, “It seems to me that if L were 
going to be married to-morrow ‘I should evince 
a little more excitement, and yet I am older 
than you.” 

‘Does that make any difference?” 

" Assuredly it does, or is supposed to.” 

There is a aes difference in tempera- 
ment,” said Nathalie, quietly, as she stood 


near the window, and looked over towards the 
west, whither the sun was making his way. 
‘** Perhaps I am more lethargic than you.” 

Isabel shrugged her graceful shoulders with 
a disdain she was at no pains to conceal. 

“ Perhaps a great deal depends on the man 
one marries,” she said, slowly. ‘ Any girl on 
the eve of wedding the man she loves could 
not fail to show some traces of excitement.” 

A deep flush rose to Nathalie’s brow, and 
died away almost directly, leaving her deadly 
pele. She knew that Isabel’s quick instinct 

ad soon discovered that her projected marriage 
with Gilbert was one of convenience and 
not affection, and more than that, she fancied 
her love for Hugh Cleveland was also known 
to the sister of her fiancé, whose tongue was as 
merciless as her envy was bitter. 

Isabel did not like Nathalie. If she had not 
looked upon her as a rival she would still have 
disliked her, for the characters of the two 
women were utterly dissimilar, and could, 
under no conditions, haveamalgamated. The 
one generous, impulsive, self-sacrificing, proud 
with the pride of ancient lineage and untainted 





honour, beautiful as the morning, and utterly 


unconscious of her beauty ; the other subtle as 
the serpent, graceful as the panther, selfish, 
exacting, capricious, not without impulses of 
generosity, but utterly incapable of sacrificing 
her own pleasure for the sake of others, and 
having always in view the one end and aim— 
herself. 

She saw the grandeur of Nathalie’s nature 
and hated her for the superiority; she was 
bound to acknowledge her rival was, withort 
effort, that which she could never be, let her 
strive for half a century. 988.2] 

She had no wish to prevent her brother’s 
marriage; on the contrary, she desired its 
consummation, for then it would for ever place 
Nathalie beyond Hugh’s reach, and she herself 
might become his wife. But she could not 
bridle her tongue and restrain the bitter 
speeches that rose to it, even though she knew 
how indiscreet it was to utter them. 

As for Nathalie, she was forced to be silent, 
for prudence would not allow her to resent the 
veiled impertinences of her future sister-in- 
law ; and, besides, she told herself with a certain 





proud humility, she had no right to resent 
them, for was she not marrying*this man for 
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the saké of his méney, and did ghe not @eserve 
whatever sarcagm a ht be flumg at her ? 

Nevertheless, she Sinced under them, as any 
sensitive woman would have dane; and. almost 
longed for the day when the*ring would ‘be on 
her finger, and she would have passed the 
rabicon. for.good and all. : ; 

She did not reply to Isabel’s last remark, 
and a few minutes later Farquhar himself 
entered the drawing-room. 

** Will you come to the library, Nathalie?” 
he said, taking her arm and drawing it through 
his. “The lawyer is here,and weare going 
to sign the settlements. You come too, Isabel, 
and you can witness them.” 

In the library they found Mr. Egerton, his 
worn face flushed with gladness and excite- 
ment, his eyes sparkling, and ais whole mien 

instinct with uneon joy. 

Nathalie, seeing it, felé her owm heart beat- 
ing in sympathy, and teld herselé she was 
amply requited for her sacrifice. 

It did not take tong to sign the settlements, 
and then the solicitor left. Immediately after 
his departure, Gilbert Farquhar took from his 
pocket a squarely fol parchment, and 
placed it in the hands of his future wife, 

“T was wondering what wedding present T 


could give you that would please you best,””he } 
said, his voice full of deep feeling, for what- 


ever his other faults, his love for Nathalie 


was, af and sincere, ‘‘ and I decided 
that the title of King’s Dene would be |. 
more SE 
intenseteenall pty mer lw 
is to you, inguish every 
claim upon the in your favour.” 
“Then, do you mean, thab I am the only 
isked the girl, incohengntly, in her excite- 
ment 

“ Yes, The mo is youre to do abso- 
lutely what you like with—to present to- your 
father if it tg 

He had finished s ing before 


Nathalie een areal at Mr. 
and threw the parchmeat into his lap. 
ts “ Take. it, 


violenee iteti “Qnee-more 
Dene is free, onee mone- yom: its 
undisputed master. Oh, thant= Higa, 
Heaven!” 
‘“‘And Mr. Fagqnhar,” added tiie: 
hardly less excitg@#ban herself, 
This xecalled.te-Mathalie the fact that she | 
v1 expressedsne.gratitude to her fiane¢ for a 


i ft that wee aly in its munificence, 
nad rising te. her she adwanced towards 
him, and time in her life effened 


him her cheek to kiss, 

“I cannot thank you,’ she said, simply. 
* Your generosity is too great for me to repay 
br w ords,” 

*“T want no thanks,” he said, kissing «her, 
and delighted at the manner in which his gift 
was received. “ I wished to give you. pleasure, 
and if I have sueeeeded in doing so my objeat 
is fully achieved, and I am amply repaid.” 

" You have confidence i your i 
bride,”’ whispered Isabel, withdrawing Gilbert 
into the embrasare the oriel window ; 
‘* most men would have waited until after the 
jvedding before making such a splendidly 
generous present.” 

He smiled confidently. 

‘*T know the sort of woman Nathalic is,” he 
said. 

Isabel’s lip curled with fine scorn. 

“ Or think youdo! What is to prevent her 
turning round at the last moment, and saying 
she won’t have you, now that she has secured 
the estates of King’s Dene for her father?” 

“Her own nature, whose nobility you. evi- 
aay don’t understand. How should you?” 
he added, with a touch of her own spite; 
“you have no measure wherewith to guage 
such a fine character.” 

“T hope you may never have cause to 
change your opinion,” muttered his sister, 
deeply resentft il of the insinuation. 


— =_— — 

But Gilbertiwas in a state gy menta. = IE 
cation, that paid no heed $6 anything saye 
what concerned ee Se and” himself ; = 

resently, im accordance 
je a shawl round her Ther. shoalder. end 





they went whe leaving Isabel with Mr. E omy 
}-ton, for Lionel had 


| te entertain his visitor. 

Isabel, tired of being indoors, suggested wher, 
too; shoutd go for a walk in the park; 
thus it happened that when Adrienne and 
Otho arrived at King’s Dene they found none 
of the family at home, 

Farquhar was oo fond of the plantation, 
so thither he and his companion bent their 


} dinner, and so there was no one but the ‘Squire : 








steps, and finall oe the ideatical 
lose to the bridge, where wes dae 
@ previously- 


“This time to-morrow we shall be the 
end of our jommmey,” said the banker, wig 
arranged to gg as far as Dover the fim 
and cross the@hannel on the n 4) 
hardly believethat-in a few hours? 
will really jg age bela 









waist, and drew 


— me any, 





to: his side. 
you did, Na 





“Yea” she exclaimed with some . 
-mence; “that, at least, I cam, promis 
Heaven dlping me, I will inde ‘here goa 
wife to yen—as good as it is poss 


“And we shall 











ib)” she eoxied, | 


te be.” 
3s oe 


rte eke ee . 


a iinger; 


ecb 
She — nstunteata 


of by > ge 
wish you would not allude to my beauty 
so often—it humiliates me.” 

‘* Humiliates you !”’ he repeated, in surprise. 
“In what way?” 

‘¢Oh! I don’t know, I can’t in exactly 
—but it makes me think of a horse that men 
buy for its fine points, or a picture thatthey 
wish to have for the same reason. Ih’ seems 
to me they should look for something’ better 
than beauty in their wives,” 

“ But is there anything better? Beanty is 
@ power whose might you can hardly: over 
estimate—a power that will conquer the 
wor 


Nathalie did not pursue the subject, for she 
saw that in this, as in many other things, 
there was no chance of their PP ey 
quhar’s nature was made up partly. 
partly of intellectual qualities, with the bree 
sense, and that delicate pereeption which 
raises man so far above the level of beasts, 
entjrely left out. Love to him was 
more a passion, while to her it meant 
that was — urest, best in haman nature 
—a thing en in itself and divine in its, 
attributes. Bytwete their two natures tm 
@ great gnif which years could never _— 
this conviction sank more. deeply into 
heart every day, bringing with ay a tereibte | 
sense of desolation. Tennyson’s ‘words re- 
curred to her with mournful persistency :— 


- 
















= Zi Thoulgyalt lower #p his rel day iby day, 

ha& is fine*within thee growing comps: > sym. 

pattifee with clay. 

As the husband is, the wife ie, thou sré mated 
with a clown, ~ 


ee the grossness of bis nature will have weight 
_..to.drag thee down, 
He will hold thee, when his-pass’ on shalt have 


spent its novel fores, 
Something better, than his dog, a Tittle dearer 






Perhaps she misjudged him, for if it were 
possible to raise his nature to a higher level 
she }powertodo it. At all events, 
his affection fomher-was the most ennobling 

he had ever felt, and though it par- 
Eakot ihe the selfishness and sensuality that was 
of the man, there were germs of better 


ibings in it. 
es have a favour to ” she said, 
which the 































scant | 


r, and 


of every thing save-the pleasure of the 


~ ao to say, this old haunt had been 
tlie one to which her thoughts had been 
pertinaciously turning all me long, and she 
had had a sort of fancy that she would like to 
“ good-bye-” to-it with Lionel himself, but 
Lionel had not given her the chance of asking 
him to accompany. her there, for he had 
seemed afraid to trust himself in her society, 
and had absented himself from home nearly 
= whole of the day. 


play 
+ Stila 


And this was the — that she would stan¢ ‘ 


there as Nathalie: Egerbon——to-morrow another 
name would be hers, and she would stand on 
the threshold of a new life, divided from her 
present one by the fact of her marriage ! 

Well, she must make the best of the fate de- 


study her husband's wishes, andif she could 
not give him dy Sagara at least yield the 


best substitute in Sa 
How | she s there she did not 
know, but pds her, when she came 


‘out of the fit of abstraction into which these 

thonghts had thrown her, that she had beer 

longer than she ,intendet. and that Farquhar 

ag wig he ve grown tired of g ie 
tra gem on aa rapii 

was obscured 


ep Lat Remnee WP the the trees, arr already 
dark. 
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Nathalie guthorod up her skirts—for there 
was a heavy ran quickly along the 
narrow Mog: ‘Jed to the gate where she was 
to meet her lover, She did not pass the bridge 
where ap had been standing, for to have 
done so would have been to lose time, as 


as usted. ‘it was: owing to this cause 
that the report seemed to give her a shock 
gvester them i 
es firing off his sh 

“é me 0 gan,” 2@ 
said ‘to Herat, for she op Boved brother 
had been ‘preserves in the morning, 
as she had fieard him: ask 


ing there, tly waiting for her. 
, she ised Isabel 

Far wher and hor fthor 
is the mutter 7” exclaimed the 
ener a cet ne a haste-on 
= art 0; usually — iss Hesrvon, 
tt Nathalie athailie “was so out-of breath with her 

and this unleoked-for 


pad ‘encounter, 
that she could not veply, awa 


er bet starfled,”’ 
4 g. 
pistol shot we have just 


are 


heard’? ” 
‘Was it a pistol shot?” asked Nathalie. 
“T did not know what it was.” 
Msn =! is Gilbert?” inquired Miss Far- 


qu 

“T-thought the was here.” 

“But he-was-with you, was he not?” 

“ Yes, until ten minutes or a quarter-of-an- 
hour ago, andthen Tet him, and promised 
to meet him wt this gate.” 

“Promised ‘to: meet him at this Gate!” 
repeated Isabel, suspicionsly. “ How was it 
you were-so'startled when you saw us, then?” 

“ef suppongeeeer ss The shot alarmed me, I 

sm brother a ie hod Plantation ?’” 

oaaeee mT left 


would = HG to the: 

Nathalie ackno 

“But it is no g 
added, “for itis so dark amon 
that it would be difficult to one’s way. 
cae sure to come back to the house 

Mr. coincided in this view, and so 
oe B - returned +to the house, where they 
onnd Otho Lynwood. 

“T came over with Adrienne,” he said, 
when they had all gone into the drawing- 
room, ‘*but, she. joined Lionel in the ruins 
while I went to the stables.” 

ae asked Nathalie, 


quic 


him still, I suppose. Ihave been | 


looking ate for her, but without-success.” 


‘* Another cel” agg ae Isa- 
bel, who was eh seeder a Dae “Perhaps 
missing 


window, which was 


‘said to herself. 


would Have done ‘under 
i 


‘me a quarter 
She usually sends it up at about eleven o’clock 





lighted. She was much more concerned at 


the absence of Adrienne and her brother than 


at that of Mr. Farquhar. 
“How very imprudent of Lionel!” she 
“I am surprised that he,, 
who is usually so: careful, should be thought- 
less enough to keep Lady Lynwood out at 
this time of the evening.” 

She leaned out into the soft summer dusk, 

but no one was in sight,‘and there was 
to break the stillness of the evening 
‘the distant note of a corncrake in the 
low- fields beyond the park. 

And so the moments: passed away—slowly, 
heavily, for each one of the quartette was 
silent and ihat-ease,as if weighed down by 
some terrible foreboding. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Arter the departure of his wife and nephew, 
Sir Ralph Lynwood:sat-in his study, wrapped 
in painful musings, that-were presently inter- 

by the entrance-of Dr. Seaforth. 

“‘Youare weleomet” exclaimed the Baronet, 
rising and. his visitor a chair. uf} 
ve I was in process:of entertaining a band 

those ‘very disagreeable guests, commonly 
called ‘bine devils,’ and perhaps you will 
ive them away.” 

‘‘I should have thought you were the last 
person likely to suffer fram:such an infliction,” 
observed the doctor, asthe took the seat offered 
him, and:deposited a smaillparcel on the table 
at his side. 

“ ¥es,-and six months ago you would have 
been right,” answered Sir Ralph, with a weary 
sigh. “2 used ‘to have the most even and 
cheerful spirits, but now——” 

“ You have not?” 

“TI get depressed without a cause, and, 


strive as I may, I cannot conquer my melan- 
, ” 


“T am not surprised to hear it, for depres- 
sion of spirits is very likely to accompany the 
—— from whieh yon are suffering at-pre- 


er damd who do thet Simone? * questioned Sir 


Ralph. 
“TI thought I ——- ‘this morning—lead- 
Of course, I was unable to say 


poisoning. 
with actual certaimty what it was, in such a . 


reliminary stage of may inquiries, but now I 
jose net the least shadew of doubt on the 
point.” 

The Baronet was silent for a few minutes. 
He had partly prepared himself for such an 
opinion, but, fox,all that, it was a shock. 

“Have you analysed the lemonade I gave 
you this morning?” hhe-asked, presently. 

‘Yes, and the sample.of water I took with 
me as well. I neglected some of my profes- 
sional duties in order to do it, for I was 


glmost as amxious te elucidate the mystery as 


yourself.” 

‘Well! ’ exclaimed ‘Sir Ralph. 

Well,” repeated the physician, slowly, and 
not raising his eyes, “I find the water is 

perfectly pure, but the lemonade has been 
Caden with lead.” 

The Baronet drew a deep breath. 

“Do you mean poison has been put into it 

y?” he asked. 

mae ae not presume to give an opinion on 
that point,” was the cautious reply; “I only 
state what I know, amd that is, that when I 
applied the usual ‘tests I discovered the 

resence of lead, bwt in a form that has 
Seen most carefully prepared, for it leaves 
little, if any taste Im the mouth, and is, of 
course, perfectly soluble. Now, the question 
arises, by whose agency has it been introduced 
into the lemonade ?”’ 

“You ask me more — T can tell you,” 
eeesunte T have been yt ae Bane of 
many years in oO 
drinking oh soot he in the summer, and my 
cook, who isan Olé servant, having lived with 
of a century, has prepared it. 


in the forenoon, and it stands in a covered 


glass jug on yonder table,” indicating it by a 





gesture, ‘ with a tunibler by the side, so that 
I can pour some.out whenever I feel inclined.”’ 

“And no one drinks it, save yourself ?”’ 

‘“*T believe not.” Ro Mere] 

“I suppose Lady Lynwood will occasionally 
have a glass if she aappane to be thirsty ?”’ 

‘‘T have never seen her take it; indeed, I 
remember now that she has a dislike to the 
flavour of lemons. Milk is her beverage.’ ; 

Dr. Seaforth sat meditating for a few 
minutes, then he said,— 

“This is‘ very grave case, Sir Ralph, and 
it behoves us to proceed most carefully. It is 
clear the poison cannot have found its way 
into the lemonade without the intervention of 
human hands, but, before we accuse atryone, 
let us make as sure as we can that no-accident 
is possible. Will you send for the cook and 
question her, or let me question her ?”’ 

For answer Sir Ralph rang the bell. 

“Ask the cook to: come to me at once,’ 
said briefly to the footman who came to ‘tee 
door; and a few minutes later there entered 
the cook—a stout, florid, clean, and extremoly 

ing-looking woman of about forty- 


/ prepossessing 
two or three, who seemed rather flurried by 


such an unexpected summons from her 
master. 

“Do not excite yourself, Richards,” kindly 
observed Sir Ralph, as he noticed her povtur- 
bation. “ Dr. Seaforth wishes ‘to ask yom & 
few questions, which you will oblige mec by 
answering.” 

“Yes, Sir Ralph,” dropping a courtesy to 
the physician, who commenced his catechism: 
forthwith. 

“Your master has been in the habit of 
taking some lemonade, which you ‘have made 
for him,” he commenced. “Now, I fancy 
‘that lemonade has not agreed with him very 
well, so I want to know what you have made 
it of.” 

‘“‘ Nothing, except fresh Idémons, loaf sugar, 
and hot water, sir,” was 'the reply. 

‘‘You have never used an acid imstead of 
tthe lemons? ” 

“Never, sir.” 

** And you have made it fresh every day ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. The footman brings down the 
jug at night, and, if there is amything in it I 
always throw itaway. Lately there has been 
none to throw away, for Sir Ralph has always 
finished it to the last drop.” 

‘What do you say ?” exclaimed the 
Baronet. 

“TI said you had always finished it, sir— 
leastways, not a spot has come downstairs for 
the last fortnight or so,” replied Richards, rc- 
spectiully, and Sir Ralph and the doctor ox- 
hanged significant glances at the:answer. 

«Who brings it upstairs after it is made?” 
inquired the latter. 

“I. do myself, as a rule, and eave it when 
I'm on my way to ask Lady Lynwood about 
the orders for dinner; but once or twice my 
lady herself has brought it up from the 
kitchen.” 

Both gentlemen started, and Sir Ralph 
grew deadly pale. 

“Thank you,” said the physician, with-2 
gesture of dismissal. “You have answered 
all the questions I wished to ask you, and it 
is clear that there can have been nothing in 
the lemonade calculated to do harm. You 
may leave us now.” 

Richards was only too delighted to accept 
her congé, but not a little mystified at the ex- 
amination she had gone through. 

“ As a matter of fact, you have not finished 
the lemonade every day, I presume?” went 
on Dr. Seaforth, as soon as the door had 
closed behind the cook's retreating figure, and 
Sir Ralph answered in the negative. 

“TJ do not think I have done so on @ single 
occasion,” he added, “‘ for I have drunk a good 
deal of claret lately, because I thougixt it 
might do me good.” 

“Then, someone must have emptied away 
what remained eve evening.” 

The Baronet n a thoughtfal assent. 

“You see the motive for this? ” continued 
Dr. Seaforth. f 
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‘‘I suppose it was to prevent anyone else 

om taking the poisoned mixture besides my- 
self.” 
“ Assuredly; and also, perhaps, with the 
idea of preventing any being] eft for analysis. 
Now, as it seems clear the poison was put in 
solely in order that you might drink it, the 
question of motive is the next to be considered. 
Have yowoffended any of the servants?” 

‘“‘ Not that I know of—indeed, I may say I 
am sure I have not, for they are nearly all 
old ones, who have in my family for 
years, and who are devoted to me and my in- 
terests.”’ 

“You have had no visitors staying in the 
house ?”’ 

‘*None, except my nephew, Otho.”’ 

“Then, he and Lady Lynwood are the only 
persons who could have had access to your 
study, if we except the servants?” 

The Baronet bent his head in acquiescence. 
He was really incapable of speech. 

Dr. Seaforth put out his hand, and grasped 
that of the elder man with deep sympathy. 

“ Believe me, Sir Ralph, I am heartfeltedly 
sorry for you,’”’ he said, his voice vibrating 
with feeling, ‘‘ but the truth must be faced.” 

‘* Yes!” exclaimed the other, firmly. ‘At 
all risks—at all hazards—it must be discovered, 
and I will not spare myself, or my own feelings, 
in the matter! ”’ 

‘‘Bravely spoken! And now—pardon the 
question, far I feel I am treading on most 
delicate ground—have you and Lady Lynwood 
quarrelled ?”’ 

‘No; a harsh word has never passed be- 
tween us from the day we first met to the 
present moment.” 

‘“T am rejoiced to hear it. What about 
the terms on which you stand with your 
nephew ?” 

*« They are, in every way, satisfactory.” 

“* He is your heir, is he not?’”’ 

“Heir to the title, but not the estates, 
which are entirely in my own control.” 

‘But in the event of your death at the 
present moment, to whom would they de- 
scend ?”’ 

‘‘To Otho; for I have not made a will 
since my marriage, and, as you are aware, 
that ceremony rendered all previous wills 
void.”’ 

‘‘Then your nephew is the person most in- 
terested in your death ?”’ 

‘« Yes, under existing conditions; but I have 
told him that I purpose making: my wife my 
heiress.” 

Dr. Seaforth knitted his brows together, 
and reflected on the position, which he felt to 
be a most serious one—so serious, indeed, that 
he hardly knew what steps to take regarding it. 
He was clear in hisown mind, that an attempt 
was being made on the life of the baronet, 
and, as far as he could see, the onus of it lay 
between Otho and Lady Lynwood, who were 
the only two persons to whom it would make 
any serious difference, and. yet to accuse 
either seemed monstrous. 

Lady Lynwood, with her sweet voice and 
gentle, girlish beauty, appeared as far removed 
from crime as Heaven and hell, but the 
physician bethought himself of another woman 
equally young, equally fair — Marguerite, 
Marchioness ef Brinvilliers, who had been 
one of the subtlest poisoners—one of the most 
abandoned creatures the world had ever 
known. 

Clearly a woman’s looks were no premises 
on which to found conclusions. 

Nevertheless, it seemed to him much more 
likely that Otho Lynwood was the culprit, as 
it was he who would derive most benefit from 
the decease of Sir Ralph. 

‘* Will you,” he said, presently, ‘‘ cast your 
thoughts back over the last few weeks, and tell 
me if anything has happened which might assist 
in guiding us to a conclusion? Never mind 
how trivial the circumstance may be, if it 
have the least bearing on the point in ques- 
tion. Remember a feather, or a puffball, is 
sufficient to show which way the wind 
blows!” 





The Baronet shook his head slowly, then he 
started, as if struck by a sudden thought, and 
a deep flush mounted to his brow. 

He was thinking of the morning when he 
had seen Adrienne mixing something with his 
lemonade, and of the co: ion she had mani- 
fested on being discovered. 

The incident, slight as it seemed then, 
might now be invested with a terrible signifi- 


cance. 

Dr. Seaforth, who was watching him, in- 
stantly observed his change of countenance. 

‘*T see you have thought of something,” he 
said. May I ask what itis?’ 

“ Nothing—nothing!”’ exclaimed his com- 
panion, hurriedly. ‘‘It was only an idea that 
struck me.”’ 

** But it may assist us to a conclusion.” 

“ No—it is not worth mentioning, and, as a 
matter-of-fact, nothing would induce me to 
mention it.” 

The physician shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is entirely on your behalf that I am 
poate | to pursue these investigations, 
Sir Ralph,” he said, “and, of course, if you 
are not inclined to help me, I must have done 
with the whole affair.” 

Instead of replying the Baronet groaned, 
and leaned back in his chair, putting his hand 
to his eyes with a gesture pathetic in its weary 
despair. 

Shame and sorrow faced him whichever 
way he looked, and it seemed as if they were 
brought upon him by those nearest and 
dearest. 

Suddenly he looked up, his expression 
changing from apathy to resolution. 

‘* Let us say no more on the subject till the 
return of my wife and nephew! ” he exclaimed, 
‘and as soon as they come back we will state 
the particulars of the case to them, and hear 
what they have to say. After that, we shall 
be in a better position to go on with our 
inquiries.” 

“As you will, Sir Ralph. It is for you, not 
me, to decide as to the best mode of procedure ; 
and, although you have chosen one in whose 
wisdom I most assuredly do not acquiesce, I 
will not say anything to influence your deci- 
sion either one way or the other.” 

And so they sat and waited in the gathering 
dusk, just as those other four people were 
waiting at King’s Dene. 

Verily that was an eventful night for the 
Lynwoods and the Egertons ! 





CHAPTER XXXyV. 


Tue shadows outside deepened, but Nathalie 
Egerton still sat in the embrasure of the 
window, looking out, while her ears were 
strained in the hope of hearing the footsteps, 
not of her lover, but of Lionel and Lady 
Lynwood. 

‘What can become of them—where can 
they have gone to?” she asked herself, over 
and over again. 

Presently a carriage and pair drove up the 
avenue, and stopped at the end of the terrace. 
It was the one sent from Lynwood Hall for 
Otho and Adrienne. 

Orders were given that it should wait, and 
then Nathalie came from her seat, and stood 
where the light fell upon her. 

‘* Good heavens, how white you are!” ex- 
claimed -Isabel, looking her straight in the 
face. ‘* What is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing. What should there be? I am 
wondering where those people have strayed to, 
that is all.’’ 

‘‘IT am more than wondering; I am growing 
very anxious on Gilbert’s behalf,” said Isabel, 
getting up, and beginning to pace the room ; 
“it seems to me the strangest thing that he 
should be absent so long on this evening of all 
others. I am afraid something has happened.” 

‘My dear Miss Farquhar, you are exciting 
yourself without a cause,” put in the Squire, 
blandly. “What can possibly have happened 
to your brother?” 

** There may have been an accident, Ican- 





not forget that shot we heard, and which 
seemed quite close at hand.”’ 

‘* Poachers, most likely,’’ commenced Mr, 

Bouton, but she interrupted him contemptu. 
ously. 
‘* Poachers don’t come within a stone’s throw 
of private grounds, neither, as a rule, do they 
carry on their depredations before night. Your 
suggestion that your son was firing off his gun 
was a much more probable one, but if he were 
with Lady Lynwood at the time I don’t see 
how it could have been that either. I shall 
go out and look for Gilbert, for it is quite im. 
possible to sit here and wait any longer.” 

ae: not ". very lone sane I left a,” 
said Nathalie, twisting fingers nervo 
in and out of each other. . 

Isabel flashed upon her with swift anger. 

“Evidently you are not troubled on his 
behalf, but I care for him, and, so may be 
allowed to exhibit some solicitude,” she ex- 
claimed; and without waiting to hear what 


reply this outburst might she went 
into the hall, snatched up a lace mantle 
she had left on the table, and twisting it round 
her head and shoulders, to the ter- 


race, followed by, Mr. Egerton, who thought it 
his duty as host to accompany her. 

- It was lighter now than it had been half-an- 
hour ago, for a sprinkling of stars shed a faint, 
soft iance from above, and the moon was 
rising from behind the ronsont envel in 

ih which she was 


filmy clouds, throug! ually 
struggling. ‘ 

“T shall go to the plantatign,” declared 
Isabel, whose nerves were to their 
fullest tension; “I have an idea that Gilbert 


ayy there, otherwise we should have seen 

Mr. Egerton made no attempt to combat 
this fancy, thinking, indeed, that the best way 
to calm her was to agree with whatever 
caprice she might take into her head. 

“If you will wait a moment I will fetch a 
lantern,” he said, “for although it is light 
here the trees will make it dark in the plan- 
tation, and we shall have to grope our way 
amongst the brambles.” 

But Isabel’s impatience would not allow her 
to SB for Be, nd Vie , 

‘Let us take one of those carriage a? 
she said, hurrying towards the act 
was still standing at the extremity of the 
terrace. ‘* The coachman won’t mind.” 

Whether the coachman minded or not was 
of little consequence to her ; and armed with 
the lamp, she and Mr. Egerton went to the 
little gate, where they had met Nathalie, and 
proceeding through it, groped their way in 
between the trunks of the trees and tangled 
undergrowth, the latter considerably imped- 
ing ee progress. - » 

e Squire was of opinion that they had 
engaged on a wild-goose chase,for he could 
not see any-object in searching the plantation, 
but Isabel in some way connected her brother 
with the pistol shot she had heard, and was on 
that account rendered the more anxious. If 
she had been asked she could not have said 
what she expected to see; but her fears were 
none the less, because they were undefined. 

A solemn stillness reigned in the wood; 
there was no wind, and not even a twig 
rustled, except when Isabel’s skirts brushed 

st the branches, Once or twice the shrill 

oot of an owl was distinguishable, and a bat, 
flying low, almost touched their faces; but 
otherwise the quietude was unbroken. 

Through the rifts in the branches the stars 
shone down with a dim, uncertain kind of 
lustre, that lent a certain weirdness to the 
scene, 

Isabel, whose nature was keenly impression- 
able, stopped short once, and shuddered. 

‘ What isthe matter?” asked Mr. Egerton, 
observing the movement, and speaking in 4 
concerned voice. 

‘I don’t know, but a strange thrill of fear 
seemed to run through me,” she answered, 
passing her hand across her brow. ‘I feel 
what the Scotch people call ‘ fey,’ if you know 
what that is?” 
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“I confess my ignorance,” he said, with a 
smile, for her m seemed to him exagger- 
rated in the extreme, 

“‘ Well, I can hardly explain it, unless I say 
[have a presentiment that something terrible 
is going to happen.” : 

“You are nervous and excited, my dear 
young lady,” soothingly replied the Squire; 
i in the morning you will laugh at your fears, 
which daylight will have scattered.’’ 

“ I hope so—I cannot tell.” 

They went on, carefully treading their way, 
for Mr. Egerton determined to followwherever 
she might wish to lead, and presently they 
reached the little bridge where Nathalie and 
Farquhar had pe. There they made 
another pause, for there was a sort of open 
space, and the brambles did not flourish quite so 
juxuriantly as in the other part of the planta- 
tion. 

Isabel, with the black lace shrouding her 
head, and the light of the lamp shining up 
into her face, looked like some weird sybil of 
romance, a8 she bent down, and tried to 
penetrate the darkness that was about her, 
and which seemed all the more dense because 
of the aureole of light shed from the lantern, 
which cast a radius of which she was the 
centre. 

Suddenly she came to a 
shrill scream burst from her lips 

“ Thave found him!” she cried, letting the 
Jantern fall,and throwing up her arms with 
a gesture of despair dramatic in its intensity. 
“My fears were not baseless,after all, for 
here he is—dead ! ” 

She cast herself on the ground, and Mr. 
Egerton hurried to her side, almost imagining 
she had taken leave of her senses. In a 
moment, however, he saw that her words were 
not the outcome of imagination or delirium, 
for there, on the moss, he saw a sight that 
haunted him for many a long day after- 
wards—a sight more terrible than had ever 
yet his eyes. 

Gilbert Farquhar lay stretched at full length 
‘on the ground, his hat ;lying some little 
distance away ; one hand was clenched, while 
the other clutched at the turf, as if in the 
agony of a@ last le, and from his brow 
had oozed blood, which lay ina pool beneath 
his head, and some of which had clotted about 
the temple. 

It was an awful spectacle—a terrible figure 
lying there in the stillness of the September 
night, with its dead face upturned whitely to 
the stars, the eyes glazed over, but widely 
opened, the features rigid as if they had been 
carved in marble, the of the outstretched 
limbs instinct with horror of humanity’s 
conqueror—Death ! @ 
Pn ws had the gipsy’s prediction been ful- 

Mr. Egerton stood for a minute or two, 
absolutely transfixed ; then he spoke, and his 
‘voice had a strange, hollow ring in it. 

“He is not dead!” he said. The words 
seemed to penetrate Isabel’s senses, absorbed 
as she had been in grief, and she rose to her 
feet, the lace falling back from her hair, her 
eyes flashing, her breast heaving with intense 
excitement. 

“He is dead!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ the shot 
we heard was the shot that killed him, and if 
we had come forward, instead of waiting at the 
gate, we should have caught the murderer 
redhanded,” 

“The maurderer!’’ repeated Mr. Egerton, 
‘stupefied, 

F The murderer or murderess—which you 
will.” 

“But why do you use such language? 
This,” with a shuddering glance at the out- 
‘stretched figure; ‘may be the result of 
accident,” 

“Tt is not! My brother has been foully 
murdered, at the home of his future wife, 
and on the eve of his marriage. But,” she 
drew her superb form to its fullest height, 
“there is still left one who will avenge his 
death, I myselfjto it here, over his dead 
body.” She threw out both hands, and held 


genre and a long 





them above his head. ‘I swear, by all I 
hold sacred, that I will never rest night or day 
until I have brought the murderer to justice. 
I will think of nothing else, dream of nothing 
else, hope for nothing else; but will devote 
myself, body and soul, to the task of vengeance. 
He was the only relative I had in the world ” 
—her voice changed, growing pathetic, broken 
—‘‘and he cared for me, although sometimes 
he said hard things, and now a cowardly hand 
has shot him down in the prime of his strength 
and manhood, and he is lost to me for ever !”’ 
. Again she sank on her knees, covering her 
face with »her hands, while great sobs, pitiful 
in their anguish, broke from her. In her 
ionate, undisciplined nature had dwelt a 
eep and true affection for her brother, of 
whose strength she herself had never been 
aware until this moment, and the shock and 
horror of coming thus upon his dead body 
almost threatened to turn her brain. 

As for poor Mr. Egerton, although his grief 
was less violent than hers, his horror was 
equally great, and it was only with a desperate 
effort that he managed to retain his self- 
ae wap Bending down he took hold of 

sabel’s arm, and tried to raise her. 

“Come away, Miss Farquhar,” he said, 
gently; “‘let me take you into the house, for 
this is no fit place for you ?”’ 

She repulsed him, almost fiercely. 

“Go you into the house, and call help; 
my place is here until his body is removed. 
You need not hesitate to leave me,” she added, 
“T shall not be frightened, for I shall be 
protected by the dead.” 

And after a little time spent in remon- 
strance, which fell on deaf ears, Mr. Egerton 
decided that the only thing he could do was to 
obey her, for the sooner the body was 
removed the better ; and, besides, he must lose 
no time in sending for the police to investigate 
the mystery of this terrible affair. 


(To be continued.) 








Notre is so great an instance of ill-manners 
as flattery. If you flatter all the company you 
please none. you flatter only one or two you 
affront the rest. - 

Suprveness and effeminacy have ruined more 
constitutions than were ever destroyed by 
excessive labours. Moderate exercise and toil, 
so far from prejudicing, strengthens and con- 
solidates the body. 

Goop health is catching, and all are benefited 
by contact with healthy people. Ill-health is 
also catching, and the most healthy person is 
depressed by contact with the sick. 


To one, marriage is simply a fact of his life 
looked back upon with satisfaction or regret, 
according to the pleasure or discomfort he has 
experienced in it; to another it has opened u 
a new world of responsibility and duty as we 
as happiness; it has invested life with a sacred 
trust and a priceless value, and has given a 
higher and nobler aim for all endeavour than 
could have been gained without it, 


A Worp to Hussanps.—Much of the house- 
hold peace depends upon the husband and 
father. Children are close observers and apt 
imitators of their elders. Should the father 
be addicted to the habit of fault-finding, espe- 
a in regard to the food set before him at 
meal-time, and the weary, discouraged wife 
—in the vain attempt to defend her reputation 
as cook—arouses his ire by making excuses, 
then the children of the family will be listeners 
to an angry tirade ; or, what is worse, a quarrel 
(if the mother has not complete control of her 
temper); and of course they will be apt to 
follow the example set before them, and discord 
will reign in the household, That is not an 
attractive picture of home life, yet in some 
families such a scene is enacted almost every 
day. Men often mar the happiness of wives 
and children by fault-finding, and surely they 
add nothing to their own of mind 
by indulging in it. It is just as much 
the husband’s duty to sit down to the table 





with a cheerful, sunshiny face, and make 
the best of the food set before them, as it 
is the wife’s duty to keep the house in 
order, and prepare the meals regularly. But 
the ordinary husband does not seem to under- 
stand how his wife appreciates a word of 
praise. If she prepares some dainty dish to 
tempt his appetite, he is too careless to note 
how eagerly she waits to know if he likes it. 
Appreciation is one of the best incentives the 
world affords. After the labours incident to 
the preparation of a meal, how it seems to 
rest a woman to hear her husband say, ‘‘ How 
nice and light your biscuits are,’ or, ‘‘ Wife, 
this meet is cooked to suit my taste,” and 
other words of commendation. A few words 
of approval repays her for her trouble. Just 
try this for once, careless husband, and see if 
your wife’s face does not light up, and all 
traces of weariness disappear on the instant. 
Oh! think of the many things you can do to 
brighten her life, A little appreciation by one 
she loves goes a good way toward making a 
woman happy. Many a weary mother drags 
out her life unappreciated, scarce finding a 
word of sympathy from her husband. 


Tue training of the conscience, or moral 
sense, is the most important of all the duties 
devolved upon the teachers of youth. The 
mere disposition to follow right and avoid 
wrong, however sincere and earnest it may be, 
is not all that is required. The reason must 
be brought to bear upon and direct this dis- 

sition—in other words, the conscience must 

taught to discriminate intelligently. It 
would be no exercise of this sentiment to bid 
the pupil abstain from vicious acts because 
they are practised only by the mean and des- 
picable, and are sure to bring down odium on 
the perpetrators: That would be an appeal to 
the pride, not to the moral sense. The argu- 
ment must be directly to the con- 
science itself. 


Lire is too short to waste either in idleness 
or overwork. Some men work too little, and 
lose their health by inactivity—by the lack of 
sufficient exertions to keep the body in good 
condition, Others ruin their constitutions by 
overwork ; and among this class are the thrifty 
business-men who, in their prosperous career, 
are making money so rapidly that they be- 

udge the time fora little necessary recreation. 
All their lives are spent in devising ways and 
means to increase their store of this world’s 
goods; and thus from year to year they goon, 
the waste of strength and vitality being so 
gradual and imperceptible to themselves that 
they are unmindfal of it until it is too late for 
diversion to effect any permanentimprovement. 
Then, utterly worn out, they withdraw from 
active business for a few weeks or months, and 
learn to their sorrow that they have deferred 
the period of ,employment too long. 


Srtent Puanos.—Joseffy, the pianist, prac- 
tices hours daily upon a dumb piano, and Von 
Bulow carries one with him in his travels to 
keep up his practice,and Liszt is said to use 
one assiduously. The object of substituting a 
silent instrument, which is said to be growing 
in favour with musicians, is to subordinate 
the sense of hearing in practice, and to protect 
the player from the nervous fatigue produced 
by the use of that sense, at the same time 
that the senses of sight and touch are employed. 
A skilled musician said, recently, that the 
exhaustion from practising upon a piano was 
greater than most persons imagined. He 
doubted whether a street-paver was as much 
exhausted by a day’s labour as a man who is 
obliged to practice all the afternoon He 
favoured the use of a piano that made no noise. 
He had heard a physician say that the nervous 
headaches of young women in musical con- 
servatories were largely due to the din of prac- 
tice, and it was often thought that this noise 
impaired the musical sense. The mute piano 
makes the performer depend upon his eye and 
his touch, and enforces more attention to the 
score, so that he will be able to get a notion of 
the musig upon sight-reading. 
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PERENNIAL BEAUTY. 


oe 


Loox at me, my bonny bride! What do I see 
Gleam bright in those eyes that are smiling on 
Like joy drops of dawn, this pure soul-distilled 
But yo EE their colour—makes deeper their 
Then lit up those eyes: in their depths I ba 


see 
Llow wondrously beautiful morning can be, 


Look at me, my precious one, with those glad 
eyes 

Aglow by the sunbeams once lost by the. skies 

Some twenty years since, when the happy 
June day 

Grew short with the lack of the light stole 
away. 

Then lift up those eyes—let their radiance 
dare 

Tranusmute into shadows dark all the noon 
glare. 


Now look down, my bonny bride; that a soft 
shade 

May by those eyelids a moment be made, 

3.et rare purple dusk darkly steal o’er the blue, 

And let the sweet starlight come shimmering 
throu 

Yes, let fall those snowy lids that I may prove 

The beauty of evening illumined by love, 


Now give me a smile—in its warmth I can feel 
‘The promise of April for midsummer’s weal; 
fuch mildness and light irresistibly bring 


Before me the rayishing joys of the spring. 


Turn now thy soft cheek, my love, that I may 
trace 

Tre summer’s perfection of beauty and grace 

in roses so blushing, and lilies so fair 

Each striving-to claim proud supremacy there. 


Sweet, bend low thy shapely head—let. me 


caress 

With lingering touches each glittering tress, 

And let their gold glory suggest the mild ray 

Which falls from the autumn sun into the 
day. 


Give me thy soft hand, dear one, that I may 
view 

Snowflakes overlying the peach-blossom’s hue; 

a, winter no daintier place could demand 


To store her white treasure than this little | 
haad. 


Thus sunny morn, glowing noon, shadowy 
night, 
In thy lovely presence seem equally bright. 
And autumn and winter for ever shall bring 
Tue sweet satisfaction of summer and rene: 
Cc. M. N 








SAVED BY LOVE. 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER XVIL 


‘s Wuat, my lass; this is joy!” exclaims the 
bhulf old sea captain, Esme’s father, as she 
stands in the porch smiling at him, and hold- 
ing forth her child. “Come in and let me see 
the mite,” taking her in his arms and kissing 
her and the baby heartily. 

‘* Dear father,” she falters, tearfully, ‘this 
ia rest and peace. Look at your grand- 
daughter. I have so longed to bring her to 
vou.’ P 

“ Br nt where is your husband, Esme?’’ he 
asks, after caressing the little one’s rosebud 
cheeks, 

“He is at Croylands, I suppose,” she 
stammers. 

‘* What, not know for certain the skipper’s 
whereabouts? That’s a rum yarn tospin me, 
lass.” i 

‘ Please ask me no questions, father ?” 

“ A breeze, eh |” he says, half aloud, with a 
gathering on his swn-tanned, honest'face. “I 
am content to wait till you feel disposed to 


tell_me, for to see you does my old eyes 


“How restful it all is!” she thinks, as she 
sits beside the bright, crackling fire ing 
her tea, and listening to her father’s ex 
and curious yarns on sea and land, while little 
Esme lay on her lap peacefully. 

“I thought, of running down to Croylands 
—s aseuess visit before the week was 

I began to be anxious, not getting an 
answer to my last letter,” chatters on the old 
man, ‘“ What a it was I didn’t set 
out ; I should very likely have missed you.” 

“T should have stayed till you came back 
home, father.” 

‘‘ What, remain away from your husband’s 
roof more than a day?” he says, in a 
bewildered tone. 

“Yes; I—I have come to live with you, 
father,” she replies, her eyes drooping beneath 
their deep, silken lashes with n, as he 
| tear ronr ercreg meine a sweet 


** Come to live with me, child?” this in a 
grave tone. ‘I begin to see there’ssomething 
serious the matter. Come, don’t beat -about 
the bush, but:-tell your old father all. I won’t 
reproach you whatever it is, rest assured of 
that. This is your home and here is your haven 
from the storms of life; but remensber, lass, 
a wife’s proper place is by her husband's side. 
The world is sure to condemn her, although 
she may be as innocent as the mite you nurse 
in your lap.”’ 

‘‘But surely it is the husbamd’s place to 
look with leniency on a wife’s faults, and not 
to condemn her rd, father! «But there, 
we mustn’t discuss unpleasant matters: to- 
night; perhaps the. clouds will* roll by 
presently, and things: will right themselves.” 

“IL hope so; at.all events, whoever behaves 
badly to you must reckon with me.’’ 

In the morning Captain Dorman i 
upon Esme to run dowa to Croylands, 
saying,— 

‘** You will be-reeeived with open arms, or I 
am greatly mistaken. Why such a cherub 
ought to melt the heart of a stone; besides, 
where there's no shame there oa be no 

ame.’ 


come too, father ? 

a Ba Be Sem Se den eo se af 
me, y anyt —n rng to yeu 
ecouldn’t keep my tongue still, and that 
wouldn’t mend matters.” 

“Why should I tremble like this at, the 
pramnect of meeting Warren, should he be at 

roy, ? Ab! me,-baby; there was a 
time when his cme Ws up with delight, and 
his arms were, wid: fox me to lay my 
head on his b ,, eomne, I must be 
“=a for your sree sie. 

Wey. if it isn’t 9 young - istress !”’ 
cries rar wah as Esme enters the well-re- 
membered 

*“ Yes, ee ola nurse, I have brought 
Warren’s child home,”’ adding breathlessly,— 
“Is he here ?”’ 

“No, — lady, he has gone to Deeside to 
look for 

a Thank Heaven for that!’ Esme says, 
fervently ; “then I am forgiven,”~ = tears 
swimming in her dusky eyes. “ Oh! what 
blessed news to hear, and you, faithful old 
Margaret, have been the first to tell me.” 

* Come, little pet, into my arms, they have 
nursed your father ’’—this as she takes the 
bundle of fur clad, tiny humanity, and 


upon the velvety face that looks like a snow- 
drop peeping out of a shady nook. 

‘Do you think her like him, nu?se?” asks 
Esme, with all a mother’s fond pride. 

‘“‘ Well no, my lady, she favours ‘you more 
than him, but that-will please him’ more and 


more. Her ladyship is most anxious about 


0 


“But how did Warren find ont I was at 





Deeside?’ Esmé asks, thinking Margaret's 
previous remark a strange one. 


“TI will take your advice, but won’t you | 


loosens its hood and wraps, feasting her eyes. 


more. Al! we shall have happy times onee | 








* Didn’t-you know that the Countess wrote 
here about you?” 

“No, I have left a long-time and was not 
even aware that anybedy knew me while | 
was there; but no matter, eee: no 
doubt his mother will telegraphs to him. 

“Shall I take baby to her grandma and say 
you are here?” 

“No, nurse, I will take her myself,” says 
Esme, proudly; then peresiving’ her words 
nd Margaret, she hastens to add,—* Don't 
think me unkind, but indeed I cannot forget 
how unwelcome I was on previous: oecasions, 
Please take my card up to herand ‘say Lady 
Oreille Manguee’, her glad 

le oes On her mission 
Esme’s heart faiis ior and she murmurs,— 

‘* How shall I be received? A eress word 
or look from that haughty woman would drive 
me a know it would—and widen the 

ae between us. Qh! “Warren; my hus. 
band, Iam punished sufficiently ; come back 
and take me to your heart once more. TFyeam 
for your n-and love” *' 

“ did she say, nurse?” she asks, with 
an eager flush. 

“That she is waiting anxiously to welcome 
you and your baby home. Come, there is 
nothing to fear; the past is forgotten in 4 
joyful present.” 

‘“« Welcome home, Esme !** says the dowager, 
and these simple words, only three in number, 
disarm all resentment, and bring happy tears 
into the fair prodigal’s eyes. 

“Mother, here is Warren's child,” she says, 

ently, as she places her treasure in the old 
fndy’ ’s ready arms, who bending over it kisses 
the. little ips, and murmurs 4 prayer for its 
future, 

“Come, Esme, I want to show you the 
nursery. I have had it refurnished in honour 
of your expected return. How is it you aad 
Warren have. missed eachother? ” 

‘‘I don’t know, except that. I wag. taken ill 
suddenly at Edinburgh, and remained ‘there 
some weeks; bug:pray excuse mae. referring to 
the past, I am, not strong enough to bear 
snr she 

w her oe dance with pleasure as 
leoks around the daintily-furnished room, in 
which warm, lowing ints tints blend harmoniously 
with the flickering fire in the bright; 

In a corner stands a swing cot, decke} 
with lace and rosy satin; on the rich } ink 

emblazoned the 


coverlet is arnas of the 
roylands, 
ae no netes with ee the little ae 
and fondly believes that her Warren had 


——_ ‘them. 
here, invitingly it near the fine is a 


delicate, chintz-draped couch and mursing 
chair; on the table is a marvel in baby 


baskets ; everything new and elegant—gold- 
backed brushes, cut pon oe hos 


= ok —s rs hanght: taerd 1 ; 
towar' er m in-law, 
and she exclaims, baught 

‘‘Oan you ever fongive me mm) ‘past: rude- 
ness ? Believe me, I am deeply: sorry and 
ashamed.’’ j 

* Let the past be buried. Esme, you were 

g and wilful ; I was net altogether blame- 
myself.” 

Soon Esme is quite at home and flitting 
about her domain, admiring all‘her treasures; 
and kneeling beside her bed she’ thanks 
Heaven for having guided*her steps home at 
last. 

‘To-morrow, perhaps; dear ‘Warren may 
join us. What fun it will’ be to race into 
baby’s room to steal the first kiss! Oh! 
time fly, and bring my love to me!” 

“$0 you are to be my darling’s nurse?” 
says Esme, as a rosy-cheeked, , aes 
woman enters and curtseys rr: 

* Yes, lady.” 

“How ge the title sounds!” thinks 
Esme, flushing with eonscious pride. 

“T know I shall like vou, so will baby; 


pn a. a. mend 


a ae. ee 





and say 
” Bays 
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we thnee:will be great.friends.. But what is 
your name?” 

‘“‘Mary Brown, my lady,” bobbing another 
curtsey. 

“ What a splendid lady! My gracious me, 
now tent WE ey ty 
would just eat her if I were a gentleman,” 
muses Mary, a8 she enters upon her duties 
with a light heart, thinking herself fortunate 
in having such.a charming lady for a mis- 
tress. 

uff A the-world to get hold of that 
bracélet,”’ thinks, as she sits in ker 
boudoir, her dainty feet resting on the.fender, 
her magnificent hair falling in waves of dark- 


ness over her shoulders, her eyes swimming in“ 


liquid langour, as she dreams of her future 
with Warren—-no.cloud to come between them, 
for the theft of the jewels was the only offence 
she could charge her conscience with. 

In spite of her attempts to, put the matter 
aside, the, diamonds would.intrude upon. her 


g once and restore them to 
Lady Croyland, when. Warren returns I 
will tell him,of the bracelet, and he will re- 
cover it from Oscar.” 

“ No,”--and she; shudders—‘‘I dare not do 
that; my secret.is in Oscar’s keeping, and I 
cannot bear the thought of being + he from 
his loye again. QOh.!af he knew all he would 
spurn-me and my offspring.” 

So intense is her dread that a live coal 
filling on the fender makes her start, and 
hepa: one rims round at eyes. 

“May I come in?” says dowager, tap- 
ping at the dogr. . 

Glad of the distraction, Esme replies,— 

“Yes. I have such a cosy fire, and baby is 
fast asleep. after her j Do. you think 


journey. 
Warren will reach home to-night;?’’ Esme, 
asks, placing. chair near the fire for her 
visitor. 
“T cannot say. I.sent a telegram eff seen 
after egg; ag oe he may be here at any 


moment, butler must remain up all 
night, if necessary, invease he should arrive at 
an unex d hour.” 

‘Was Warren very anxious to find me?” 


she asks, love. prompting ‘the question. 

_ “ Yes, very. He blamed himself for stay- 
ing abroad so. long; but all our little differ- 
ences are ended, we must begin witha unity 
of life and puxpose.to.make more secure than 
ever the foundation.of eur house.” 

“Tam so happy, dear mother, 
you so. now, may I net?” 

“Yes, I wish it. Only in that position do 
i wish to retain amy plaee as mistress here.” 

“Is it not ible to be giddy with hap- 

; some hi precipice ? 
‘That is how L feel to-might. I leng for his 
return to, poy nd ienahodings that will haunt 
me in spite of everythi my: seems too 
full to Ina ited oat 

“ That. is idlefear, dear,and you would do 
well to dismiss it-at once and for ever. No 
Croyland must meet. trouble half-way; we 
should know no, dreak, for our lives shall be 
yar and without reproach in the 

uture,”’ 

‘Amen to. thet,” nurmursthe contrite girl, 
who never forgets the conversation over the 
at while waiting for the return of her 

‘““Dear..me,. ‘how dreadfully the wind 
moans, Mary!’ says, her young mistress the 
a anes ag the tiny’ cherub. is being 

athed, ’ 

“ Yes, amy lady ; its quite awful it is,” says 
the nurse with shotian., “and don’t the 
rain pelt down just? 3 
“ se, it is not a.nice day for baby’s papa to 

ravel,’’ 

“Is his] i 
ae us anda coming from a leng 

“Yes, from Scotland; but make haste:lest 
he should..srnive, before his little darling is 


‘‘ Which robe, my lady, am Ito._puton?” 
This Honi one, it isthe handsomest ; 
her papa must seether in her bravest attire,” 





this with a sweet, rippling laugh, that wins 
upon Mary's eusecptitis ened, that is already 
goi -to.-her lovely. mistress, 

“T hope the beck” won’t get swollen,” she 
muses, as she stands.at the window and tries 
to pierce the gloom that hangs like a pall over 
the earth; “if was. just such a day when 
Warren. first showed me the diamonds, and 
Lady Croyland so unexpectedly returned. I 
wish I could divest. myself of the silly thought 
that this is an omen of ill; if Warren still 
loves me, no harm.can befall me again.” 

To distract: her gloomy fancies she amuses 
herself by brushing her hair and coiling it into 
a soft knot behind. 

“‘ How I wish I had..a nicer dress, this is so 
plain; but.there, loye.is blind to defects, and, 
after all, I don’t.look such.a.dowdy,” this with 
a conscious blush atbher own beauty, which 
never to greater advantage, set off 
as it is by a well-fittang-olive green cloth dress, 
that cli to every curve of her superb 
form. 

A snowy collar encircles her full, rounded 
throat, fastened by a gold brooch, a gift of 
Warren’s. 

“* Now for .a. flower, he loved to see me in 
white ones,” taking froma vase a few white 


_ Chrysanthemums, and fashioning them with 


deft fingers into.a.dainty knot, and fastening 
it in her bosom. “ There, now I shall do,’ and 
she trips down the grand Axminster-coyered 
staircase that never-had been trodden by a more 
lovely dame, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


** Heaven help me” moans the stricken 
husband, when, after groping his way to an 
hotel,he sits im an agony of soul unmindful of 
the flight of time, answering the waiter’s ques- 
tions in monosyllables, and leaving the food 
untouched on the. table. ‘ Fool that I was to 
return full of hope, ready to forgive and 
condone her shameful treachery tomy mother. 
Shall I ever be able to look my poor mater in 
the face again to confess my wretched dis- 
honour? I'll be the laughing-stock of every 
club, society will point the finger of pity and 
scorn at me, and hold me up as a terrible 

b ” 


warning,” 
Pn ” 9 mood changes suddenly to a 

Starting to his feet and raising his right 
hand he cries,— 

“I will be avenged; the man who has 
betrayed my honour. shall die like a dog, Vil 
shoot him - aye, if I have to waste a life- 
time in tracking him; she is lost to me 
for ever, henceforward I live for vengeance 


onl 58 

ae though believing himself wronged, yet 
a pitiful remorse comes over his spirit. 

‘‘ Not for worlds would I hurt a hair of her 
head.; no, I willdenounce her if we ever meet, 
crush her heart beneath my just reproaches, 
spurn her, but no violence; that will be for 
him.”’ 


Having come to this awful resolve, he is 
soon once more on his way to Croylands to 
brave his mother’s sneers, to bid good-bye to 
happiness, and to search outthe wrongdoer, to 
slay or be slain. 

While he is journeying homeward as fast as 
an express train can fly the household at 
Croyland .is full of joyous anticipation, 
spins ing to: welcome.hhim with looks and words 
of love. 

The twilight.is deepening, and casting weird 
shadows through the heavily-mullioned win- 
dows. 


Warren’s mother closes the purple velvet |) 


curtains, and orders lights. The flickering, 
heaped-up wood and coal fire gleams fitfully, 
casting blood-red streaks on the massive brass 
fender, and glancing off upon the tiled 


Esme says for the fifth or sixth time,— 
‘‘ Dear me, how late it is getting! Why, the 


‘storm is fiereer than ever !”’ 


‘‘ Yes. I wonder what is keeping Warren !”’ 
his mother replies, taking up her knitting, and 





the monotonous click of the needles is the 
only sound that breaks upon the silence in 
the room. 

“There’s the visitors’ bell!’’ exchims 
Esme, her cheeks kindling, her eyes dancing 
joyously as she starts up and opens the door. 
* Yes, it is Warren!’’ 

Her limbs, somehow, seem too weak to 
support her, and she totters to the couch, 
listening with tumultuous emotions to the 
sound of his footsteps, along the polished. oak 
corridor. 

‘*Why should I feel so strange—so ner- 
vous?” she moans. ‘ There can be no fear 
in meeting him—he who has been seeking me 
so anxiously.” 

‘*Come, don’t give way, Esme, my child} ’’ 
his mother says, noticing her pallor. ** Listen ! 
He is coming upstairs! Go, meet him at the 
door.’’ 

Twice she essays to rise, but her fect are 
lead. The third time she succeeds, and 
staggers, with outstretched arms and a litéle 
pitiful ery, towards him, as if supplieating 
his mercy. 

“Stand back, madam!” he exclaims, 
pushing her almost rudely aside, much to his 
mother’s horror. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this strange -con- 
duct, Warren ?’’ demands his mother, severely, 
at the open indignity put upon one of her sex. 
‘‘Do you not recognise your wife? ” 

“‘ Wife!” hesneers; ‘‘ Ihave none! Mother, 
leave us; I have something to say to thie— 
lady!” 

‘‘ What if I refuse?”’ she demands, drawing 
herself up haughtily. “ Your manners, to say 
the least, are very ungentlemanly. When Iaet 
you were here your mood was different.” 

“ Since then [have learnt ——” 

“ What?” bursts from Esme’s parched lips, 
who thinks that Oscar has betrayed her 
wretched secret. ~ 

“Pardon me, mother dear,” he says, 
brokenly, ignoring his wife’s question ; ‘‘ I am 
fully aware that my conduct must ‘scem 
strange, but, believe me, I do not wish to 
wound your feelings. What I have to say to 
her is for her ears alone. I may be half mad, 
but yet I cannot forget what she has been to 
me. Youcan trust her alone with me; she 


‘will be safe.” 


“ Esme,” says Lady Croyland, tremulously, 
‘can you give no explanation of this unscemly 
scene? Surely my son would never dare to 
address you in such a fashion unless you had 
some clue to the reason.” 

‘* T—I know not what my offence is,” Heme 
stammers, her breath coming in gasps. 
“Please go; I am not afraid.” 

With a sad, troubled face Lady Croyland 
leaves the pair, disappointed at rt that 
Warren’s return should have brought discord 
instead of peace. 

“Now, madam,” cries Warren, placing his 
back to the door, ‘‘ you do not leave hero until 
you confess who the man was that passed for 
your husband at Edinburgh ?”’ ; 

Esme heard, but kept silent, anger slowly 
consuming the fear that had possessed her, 

“ Why-don’t you speak, woman ?’’ miscon- 
struing her silence for guilt. ‘Are you s0 
shameless, so lost to all that is honest, as to 
refuse me the small consolation of avenging 
my dishonour?”’ F 

ising with a rustle, as if she were a serpent 
about to strike, she pushes back her dusky 
hair with both hands, and sends scorching 
glances at him from out eyes that scintillate, 
saying, contemptuously,— 

“ You coward ! to first desert me and then to 
traduce my character ; stand aside and let me 
pass. You said just a moment ago that 1 was 
not your wife, I disown you, Lord Croyland ! 
Stand aside, I say again, or I may be tempted 
to avenge the honour which you wish to 
trample in the mire!” 

Could this be guilt, this face so full.of wrath, 
those flashing eyes, burning with firesof indig- 
nant innocence, that regal form majestic in 
its anger 
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Mechanically he obeys her, and she sweeps 
out of the room. 

The banging of the hall door startles him, 
as if a voice, trumpet-tongued, had said,— 

“Warren Croyland, you have driven your 
wife forth to destruction!” 

‘““What is the matter? Who has gone 
out ?’’ cries his mother, in agitation. 

‘<Esme,”’ is the hoarse reply. 

“Do you realise what you have done, 
Warren?” 

‘* Done ?”’ he echoes, dreamily. 

* Yes; there isa fierce storm raging with- 
out; she is delicate, it is nothing less than 
murder! Whereis your manhood? Go this 
minute, seek her, bring her back, or I, old as I 
am, will do so myself !”’ 

Without a word he strides from the room, 
and is soon scouring the grounds in search of 
Esme, hardly realising what has happened. 

In another moment he would have fallen 
into the beck, swollen by recent rains, but saw 
his danger in time. 

The shock sobers his reason, and he ex- 
claims,— 

“Great heavens! Where am I? This is 
the spot, and just such a night as that on 
which my sister perished. Can Esme have 
fallen in here?” 

And in his agony of fear he tries to pierce 
the gloom, seeing only the turgid waters as 
they rush past on their mad career. 

“What is that? Something white! Can 
it be her? Oh! Esme! speak, do not mock 
me!”’ 

At this moment, just as he is about to 
plunge in to meet death, perhaps, the moon 
shines through a rift in the clouds, revealing 
the object that had so terrified him. 

It’s only the branch of a tree!” he cries; 
“but still she may be struggling elsewhere 
for dear life. I will call her name louder.” 

Hereupon he shouts ‘‘ Esme!” repeatedly, 
until he is hoarse, no response coming, 
nothing save the howling of the wind, and the 
tumultuous rush of the seething waters, lashed 
into fretted, foaming wavelets. 

“Who goes there?” he asks, as two men 
servants with lanterns appear on the scene. 

‘“‘ My lady sent us to assist you, my lord. 
Have you discovered anything ?” 

‘No, give me your lantern,’ he says, 
snatching the light away from the nearest 
man, in his frenzied eagerness, adding, ‘‘ come 
with me, I bave not yet thoroughly explored 
the grounds.” 

The wondering servants obey in silence, 
facing the wind and rain in obedience to a 
sense of duty. 

Fully an hour is spent in vain, and then 
dejected, wet through, and wretched, Warren 
returns to meet his mother’s stern, reproach- 
ful glances. 

‘‘Have you found her?’ she asks, fully 
convinced from his looks that Esme had 
eluded all search, but putting the question to 
test her suspicion that his mind was un- 
hinged. 

‘““No, I wish I were dead!’ he says, 
moodily. ‘Life will be henceforth but a 
penance, a burden. Oh! misery unutterable ! 
Gone without giving me one word of explana- 
tion! defying me; and rashly hurrying to 
meet her Maker, perhaps!” 

“Warren, my son, you are wet through,” 
she says, with maternal solicitude, noticing 
his plight. ‘‘ You will catch your death of cold.” 

‘That would be a blessing,” he says, dog- 
gedly. 

“Come Warren,” this coaxingly, “do not 
break my heart; enough has been done to- 
night to make us the talk of the county and 
to embitter my future. Be at least merciful 
to me, your mother.” 

* What do you wish me to do?” looking up 
with a haggered face and bloodshot eyes. 

‘*Only to change your wet clothes.” 

‘“That’s easy enough,” he replies, with an 
hysterical laugh, that jars painfully upon the 
poor mother’s ears. 

Without another word he obeys, doing her 
bidding mechanically. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue next morning a red bright and fine ; 
the storm had wasted its fury, and instead of 
blustering winds and devastating rain the sun 
tried to shine its best, in a silvery stream, 
into the mansion where, over night, human 
passions had been aroused toa pitch of mad- 
ness. 

““Won’t you see your child, Warren?” his 
mother asked, gently. 

‘* My child!” he exclaims, incredulously. 
“Do you mean to say that she has deserted 
it?” 

“Surely it was better so, or mother and, 
child might have perished ore 

“No, no. Oh! mother, if you ever loved 
me unsay those words—perished, without one 
word of explanation, one plea for forgiveness.” 

“T did not mean that. I have heard no- 
thing; most likely she is safe somewhere. But 
tell me all, Warren ; there should be no secrets 
between us at such a time as this.” 

‘* All what—the shame of the thing? Oh! 
no, mother ; let it _s But I mean to exact 
retribution from the man who, until I hear 
to the contrary, I hold has wronged me foully.” 

“Ts there dishonour? Surely not, or I 
must have read it in her face,” she cries, a 
deathly pallor overspreading her mobile 
features, as if the shock had drained the heart 
of blood. 
~ “People wear masks when they wish to 
deceive, and there are women fair as false,” 
he says, sententiously. 

“Why, Warren, you astound me. Have 
you any proof?” 

“TI wish it were not all so convincing,” he 
moans. 

“Can I hear aright? Oh! Warren, this is 
terrible; cruel to drag my grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” 

“ All my fault, mother; I was so wilful, so 
headstrong, and believed in her fidelity; only 
to be mocked by her treachery; fool that I 
was.” 

** What curse is this that dogs us ever since 
she eiftered our family? But I will speak out 
now; I have a right to know the worst; my 
honour is involved.” 

*“No; I will go abroad, and hide my head 
rather than bring you into such a question.” 

‘** What—and let the villain go unpunished ? 
A Croyland cannot do so. Our motto must 
ever be the foundation of our principles—* By 
constancy and virtue.’ You must avenge the 
wrong and discard that faithless woman for 
ever from your heart and home, provided she 
is guilty.” 

She stands before him a veritable Nemesis, 
pointing the finger of fate, and egging him on 
to a deed of vengeance. . 

“Listen, mother, and judge between her 
and me.” 

His voice is thick and almost inarticulate, 
so great is his emotion. 

Rising, he drinks a deep draught of water, 
cold as ice, from a caraffe, to lull the fever 
that is raging in his veins, converting the 
stream of life into molten lava. 

In a few words he tells his sad story, whose 
very simplicity carries conviction to the mind 
of his hearer. 

“Have you no suspicion of who the fellow 
is?’ she asks, with knitted brow, feeling that 
if the culprit were before her she could slay 
him with that thin, white hand, whose fingers 
blaze with gems. 

**T am too perplexed, too miserable to con- 
centrate my thoughts ; but there was someone 
she used to meet clandestinely at Richmond.” 

“Then be assured it is he, and an old lover 
ot hers. That accounts for her stealing the 
diamonds. They were, no doubt, given to 
him as hush-money.” 

‘** Oh, the bitterness of it all!’’ he groans in 
anguish, clasping his head in his hands, as if 
it were too heavy for his bent shoulders. 

Bending tearfully over him in his great 
tribulation, she lays a soft white hand on his 
bowed head, and says, with a tender tremor 
in her voice,— 
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“My pa stricken boy, would that I could 
take half your burden on myself and comfort 
you. I fear there is no hope of her establish- 
ing her innocence.” 

“She stands condemned, indeed, if you,a 
woman, cannot find an excuse for her strange 
conduct.” 

“ Excuse, indeed!” is the indignant protest 
uttered in full conviction of Esme’s guilt; 
“her very flight speaks volumes ; and again, 
she knew where I wasif she did not you, and 
could have written and obtained help and 
shelter. Depend upon it, Esme is no longer fit 
to be your wife, or mother of your children.” 

“Children? I had forgotten you spoke of 
a child being here; have I any right to own 
it ” 

‘Lady Croyland starts as if an adder had 
stung her, for to cast a doubt upon the infant’s 


ternity was to rob her of one of the dearest 
joys of her fast-waning life, to throw down 


the sole prop of the proud house of Croyland. 

“ Why do you not aid me by answering my 
question, mother?” he cries, excitedly; ‘“ do 
you think that I am justified in ayo be 
child in the position of heiress to the Croyland 
estates?” ia 

“That is a question I am not to 
answer. At all events, the poor little creature 
cannot be punished for its mother’s faults ; 
the law must decide that issue when you ask 
for a dissolution of your miserable marriage.” 

**Mother, do not bring it near me lest, in 
my just wrath, I should be tem to destro 
it,” he pleads, as if his very life were i 
ing upon his prayer being granted. ; 

“As you will, but what is tobe done with 
the child? Isitto be given up to her if she 
applies for it?” 

‘* There is no fear of that, mother. She does 
not want an incumbrance; she will lead her 
butterfly life with that other man, only to be 
treacherous to him in turn. Let the poor waif 
remain here until it is old enough to be sent 
away to be reared by some worthy ie.” 

“ But think of my feelings, Warren. I might 
become attached to it, and the wrench be 
more than I could endure. Why not send it 
out to nurse at once?” 

‘* No, that would be too cruel; besides, I 
have a faint hope that Esme may yet come to 
a better frame of mind, ask for her child, and 
go peaceably out of our lives.” 

“But what of the diamonds? She has 
forfeited allright to the custody of;them. They 
are mine, and [ still live in the hope of seeing 
them press the brow of a nobler woman than 
Esme “J” 

“I shall never trust women again,” he 
says, in a tone of concentrated bitterness, that 
causes a shudder to run through her frame. 
“They are only baubles, that glitter like a 
child’s toy; let her keep them, money can 
purchase others.” 

** You forget, boy, how sacred they are to me, 
how tender their memories. It seems only 
yesterday that your dear father placed them 
on me, the day I went to thé altar, a proud, 
happy bride. I would rather give her their 

ue than lose one stone; have been in 
the Croyland family for generations, and were 
brought as spoils of war from the Holy Land ; 
their loss would presage the downfall of our 
house.” 

While they are talking Esme is stealthily 
approaching the nursery, her dress bearing 
witness to last night’s exposure. 

“I wonder if I shall find my child safe ? I 
managed to escape observation so far, by 
getting inat the postern gate. If they oppose 
me I shall commit murder ; they shall not 
have my darling to teach her to detest my 
memory. Hist! what was that? I thought 
I hea Se Yes, it is Brown ; 
perhaps she will be my friend in this house 
of enemies, where I have never passed one 
happy hour.” 

“Good law, my lady, is it you or your 
ghost?” says poor Mary, her teeth chattering 
like castanets. 

“Hush, girl! I do not wish them to know 
Iam here. Where is my child?” 
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a In its cot, my lady,’ stammers the girl. 

“ Where’ its Tanek and hood? Quick, give 
them to me.” 

In terrified silence she obeys, although there 
is a glimmering in her mind that the proceed- 
ing is not quite regular. 

In a few seconds baby is dressed and re- 
markably quiet, as if in sympathy with her 
mother’s wishes. 

“What shall I say, my lady?” falters the 
nurse, ‘when they ask me where baby is?” 

“Say with its mother, its only friend and 


pone ange a sovereign in her hand, 
and whi g “* good-bye.” . 
“Oh! my gracious me!” whispers 
poor Mary; “ here’s a pretty todo! Perhaps 
his lordship will bee in prison, and charge 
me with being a jpper, one of them that 
steals and éats little children. Bless their 
hearts, I wouldn’t hurt a hair of their heads.” 

“ Thank Heaven, precious one, we are safe ; 
you have no father now, I, no husband ; but 
there is One above who will protect and guide 
us in spite of all our enemies,”’ sobs Esme, on 
getting clear of the Croyland demesne. 
» The welcome whistle of the train meets her 
ears a8 she ‘enters the station, and in a few 
minutes she is on her road to London, figur- 
atively shaking the dust off her feet, as a 
testimony against the Croylands of Croyland. 

In spite of his professed aversion to see their 
child, or to imprint a father’s kiss on its pure 
lips, Warren a curiosity to do so, which 
becomes unconquerable. 

Waiting ;till his mother has left him he 
steals like a guilty thing towards the nursery, 


hoping to hear a little cry that would stir his‘ 


heart to its innermost depths. 

“ Perhaps, after all, I am doing my child an 
injustice, a cruel wrong, that might bring down 
Heaven’s ce upon my head. It seems 
but a few days ago that Esme whispered her 
sweet secret to me, and hid her blushing face 
on my breast—a black dream, nothing but 
shadows, vapours.” 

He stands at the door irresolute, fearing to 
be questioned by the nurse, until his im- 

tience getting the better of his reluctance 
he turns the handle, and stands upon the 
threshold, eins getil . na 

Seeing Mary in , stifling her so 
with her apron, he, fall of enaasakable alarm, 
cries,— 

‘Where is—my child?” 

And listening he hears her reply,— 

“Gone, my lord.” 

Then the room seems to spin round, and the 
next moment the lord of Croyland falls with a 
heavy thud to the floor. 


(To be continued.) 








WE need be careful how we deal with those 
about us, for death carries with it to some 
small ciycle of survivors thoughts of so many 
things forgotten and so many more which 
might have been repaired; such recollections 
are among the bitterest we can have. There 
is no remorse so deep as that which is unavail- 
ing; if we would be spared its pains, let us 
remember this in time. 

Insects IN THE TRopics.—“ It will hardly be 
credited by those who have never visited a hill 
country in the tropics,’ writes a recent travel- 
ler, “that soon after sunrise the noise of 
awakening beetles and tree-loving insects is so 
great as to drown the bellowing of a bull, or 
the roar of a tiger a few paces off. The sound 
resembles most nearly the metalic whirr 
of a hundred looms. One beetle in par- 
ticular, known to the natives (of Penang) as 
the ‘ trumpeter,’ busies himself all day long in 
producing a booming noise with his wings. I 
have cautiously approached a tree on which I 
knew a number of these trum -beetles to 
have settled, when sud the sound 
stopped, the alarm was spread from tree to 
tree, and there was a lull in the forest music, 
which only recommenced when I had returned 

0 the beaten track.” 





ALL AMONG THE HEATHER. 


oxeapen 
CHAPTER XIX. 
ONCE MORE ADRIFT. 
Tue grey dawn of a December morning was 


making its way into her room, when Elfie 
opened her eyes and looked about her wonder- 


ingly. 
Her first ‘feeling was one of intense happi- 
ness, but this was quickly succeeded by a sen- 


sation of acute pain. 

As she readied her meeting with Lionel 
Denison, and seemed again to see his admir- 
ing-eyes and to listen to the tones of his tender, 
though manly voice, the joy in her own heart 
was almost ecstatic. 

But the recollection of the bitter words 


_which Charlie Birch had spoken to her on 


their return. to Monkshill, and the cruel 
manner in which she had told her that they 
would part this day, implying that ii she did 
not go willingly she would turn her out of the 
house, not only deeply wounded our poor 
heroine, but roused in her a very unusual 
spirit of indignation. 

‘¢T have not deserved such treatment,” she 
thought, as she dressed herself. ‘‘ Charlie has 
been,very kind to me—very kind, indeed—but I 
have, at the same time, done all in my power 
to please her, and I should have thought she 
possessed more self-respect than to turn me 
out of her house because a man with whom 
she fancies herself to be in love proposed to 
marry me. It is not even as though I had 
accepted him, but, even in that case, her con- 
duct would have been without justification.” 

She had bathed her face, brushed her hair, 
and put on a eo by this time, and 
she was a little startled by the entrance of a 
servant with her early cup of tea. 

‘La, miss! how early you’re getting up!” 
exclaimed the girl. ‘Miss Birch and Mrs. 
Ridgeway won’t get up before noon, if they do 


then, but I thought you’d like your cup of tea 


as usual, 

‘* Thank you, I am very glad of it,’ was the 
answer. 

And the servant, having deposited her tray 
upon a table, went away. 

The woman’s careless remark had convinced 
Elfie that she need be in no great hurry if the 
mistress of the house would not get up till 
noon, so she sat down to drink her tea, and to 
determine whither she would go. 

Not an easy matter to decide, remembering 
she had no home, and had no real friend to 
whom she could fly. 

Her meeting with Lionel Denison had, as it 
were, shut his door against her more firmly 
than she had pulled it herself, for now she felt 
that it would be impossible for her to go to him 
and ask him to give her shelter. 

She forgot all about Edith Grey at this 
moment; she only thought how impossible it 
would be for her to live under the same roof 
with Licnel without betraying her true feelings 
towards him, and she would have suffered any 

hysical or mental torture rather than have 
one this. 

‘*T cannot go to the Hermitage, even though 
he is away from it,’’ she reflected; ‘‘for he 
might return at any hour, and then I don’t 
know what would happen.” 

*“* No,”’ she centiaael, ofice a pause, “ there 
is nothing for me but Palace-gardens. Isolt 
Greatrex is at home, I know, for I had a very 
kind lettew from her the other day, and she 
will let me stay with her or will help me to 
get respectable lodgings where I can live until 

find another situation.” 

She sighed heavily as she came to this con- 
clusion, but she determined not to be down- 
cast; the consciousness of having been true in 
word, thought or deed to the friend who had 
turned so cruelly upon her, upheld her in this 
trial, and gave her an amount of fortitude 
which otherwise she would not have possessed. 

Having come to this decision, Elfie packed 
up all her belongings in the boxes which she 





knew she must leave behind, but she locked 
and addressed them to herself, care of 
Miss Greatrex, Palace-gardens, Kensington, 
London. 

Then, having put into a small travelling-bag 
a few necessaries which she might need till her 
luggage reached her, she opened her purse and 
looked at its contents. 

Since she came away from Maltby Grange 
she had had but few opportunities for spend- 
ing money, and the consequence was that she 
had still very nearly the same coins which 
Mrs. Maltby had paid her. 

Charlie Birch had been most liberal in the 
way of presents of dresses and jewellery, but 
Elfie had not been with her quite three months 
as yet, and consequently she had not received 
any salary. 

She felt very glad of this now, and she 
determined that if she could possibly get along 
without it, she would never touch a penny of 
Charlie’s money. 

“Tt is her money that spoils her,” was 
a conclusion that many people besides herself 
came to with regard to the heiress of Monks- 
rae “but for that she would be almost per- 

ect.” 

At first Elfie thought she would go away 
without leaving a word behind, but as she 
thought of Charlie, and of the many noble 
traits in her character, her own heart softened 
towards her, and she wrote the following brief 
note :— . 


“ Drar Miss Bracu,—You told me last night 
that we must part to-day, and, therefore, ix 
save both you and myself further pain, I have 
thought it best to go as early as possible. I 
cannot take my luggage with me, but I will 
ask you to kindly have it sent to the address 
written upon it. Thanking you for all your 
past kindness, and hoping that when Iam gone 
you will judge me more fairly than you did 
when we parted,—Believe me, yours affection- 
ately, ‘“* ELFE.”’ 


She was not quite satisfied with this. She 
was very much tempted to re-write it, leaving 
out the last sentence, feeling that it was rather 
beneath her own dignity to indulge in the 
mildest reproach, but the sound of a bell which 
she knew came from Charlie’s room, startled 
— and convinced her she had no time to 
ose. 
So she put on her hat and cloak quickly, 
glanced once round the room where she had 
been comparatively happy, and having earn- 
estly prayed for guidance and protection from 
Him “ who changeth never,” she took her bag 
in her hand and walked softly downstairs. 

There were no servants about, and she put 
her letter upon the hall table, then walked out 
at the front door, closing it behind her. 

Once, as she was going down the long cer- 
riage drive, she thought she heard a voice 
calling her, but she did not look back. 

If it were Charlie, and if she really wanted 
her, she, had servants enough to send to entreat 
her to return. 

But no one came. Probably the voice existed 
only in her own fancy, and her sense of being 
unfairly treated was so great that she would 
have found it almost impossible to go back, if 
Charlie herself had asked her to do so. 

It was not until she had proceeded some 
little way on the main road to Tiverton that 
she began to realise what a very long walk she 
had before her. 

Six miles it was roughly called, though it 
was much nearer seven, and she would have 
fe through the town before she reached the 
ilway station that was at the further side of 


to 
ra 
it 


She had walked about a couple of miles, 
when a farmer and his wife came by in a 
light gig, and observing that she was not 
getting along very quickly, and that her bag 
Pam to weary her, the good-natured woman 
offered her a lift. 

This was gratefully accepted, and the next 
five miles were got over in a much more com- 
fortable manner than the first two. 

Arrived at Tiverton, Elfie thanked the kind 
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people-who had helped her, and made her way 
direct to the railway station. 

Here, to her chagrin, she found that the 
train which would meet the London train at 
Tiverton Roads.had ‘started, and there would 
tot be another till late in the day. 

This was.all the more serious, because the: 
later train would arrive in London at such a; 
time that,it would be impossible for her to.go 
direct. to the Greatrexs’, particularly as she 
was not expected. 

What. to do she did not _know. 

Ten minutes earlier, and she would have 
heen on her way to town; but new she was 
bewildered, and w not whither to go. 

Standing flius, irresolute and despondent, 
she is startled to hear a voice at r side 
say ,— 

“ So, Miss. Heath, we meet again | ” 

She ‘looks up quickly, and searcely knows 
whether tobe vexed or at finding herself 
face to face with Mrs. Penfold of Trebartha. 

The face ef anyone whom. she has pre- 
viously known is, however, a relief to her in 
her present desolate condition, and .she 
answers. the greeting politely, and. inquires 
vfter the old lady’s health. 

>“*T am well enough,” is.the abrupt reply. 

eee are you going? What do you do 
rere 7” 

Elfie explained that she had just missed 
tke train for Londen, and she was hesitating 
as what to do.”’ 

‘Come with me,” said Mrs. Penfold, 
veins: “T’m going to Exeter. You'll 
get two lines of railway there. But what’s 
— of your Inggage—not got any?” 

Tt will’ be sent on after me,” replied Elfte, 
col aly, feeling reluctant to go with this 
strange woman, who had appeared before her 
30 wnexpectedly. 

“ All the better ; it does not tiesyou. Get 
the tickets, Perran. Give me your arm, Miss 
Heoth; I’m not so young or so active aw T 
once was,” 

So saying she took the girl’s arm, and Elfie 
felt that her consent had been taken for 


geanted, and she could not now go back. 


Doubtful whether she was acting wisely, 
and yet naturally thankful in her unprotected 
position to have some respectable member of 
her own sex with whom she could stay until 


she could get a train for London, Elfie|s 


follewed Mrs. Penfold into the railway 
carriage, and they were soon on their way 
to Fimeters 

The journey was.a comparatively short one, 
and they drove to an hotel, where the 
mistress of Drebartha was evidently well 
KnOWR. 

Luncheon was ordered, and quickly brought, 
and it was net until she began to eat that 
Elfie found how hungry she was, and re- 
membered that she had not had her usual 
breakfast. 

She did not observe how Mrs. Penfold 
waiched her, and studied her expressive face, 
and she was not a little startled, therefore, 
when the old lady said, in her usual abrupt 
Way 

‘So you and Miss Birch have quarrelled, 
atid you have left her house in a tantrum ?”’ 

«Indeed, you are mistaken,” replied Elfie, 
and she tried to keep up an air of reserve 
that was quite thrown away upon Mrs. 
Penfold, who paid not the slightest heed to it, 
and who now asked,— 

“How am I mistaken ? 
qrarreliied ?”’ 

“Well, yes,” assented SElfie, with much 

— tance ; “ Miss Birch has quarrelled with 

but I have not quarrelled with her, and I 

don't indulge in ‘tantrums,’ as you call 
them.” 

“Oh, don’t you? I’m glad to hear it. But 
you left Miss Birch this morning without say- 
ing good-bye to her, I suppose ?”’ 

‘She was asleep,’’ replied the girl, shortly. 

“And she doesn’t know where you have 
gone ?”? persisted Mrs. Penfold. 

‘ She knows where I mean to go, for I wrote 
the address upon my luggage.” 


Haven’t you 


“Ah! indeed. Humph; were you going to 
the House of a relative?” * 

“No; I have no relatives. I was going to 
a friend with whom T hoped jto stay until I 
can find a situation;” was the reluctantly- 
uttered reply. 

“Oh! you are todking out’for a pe 
wo Whet em Miss Birch : 

“ give you ?’ 

“ Fifty pounds'a-yemo,” was the answer. 
___“ Fifty ; well, I'li.give you a hundred if you 
like to come to Trebartha withi imeé. You won’t 
have much to do besides tead-and sing to me 
ee and — me.” 

ou are very dsimd,” retpomied  Eilfie, 
doubtfully ; “but isn’t Trebartha a fearfully 
lonely place ? Shouliin’t I be abhnost ont 
of the world if I went there?” 

‘It depends upon what you call: the warid,” 
replied the singular old lady, with am inflec- 
tion of scorn im her weiee. “Trebartha is my 
world, and to me there is ne phece:tike it.” 

Still Elfie hesitated. 

In truth she dreaded beimg shat up in a 
gloomy Cornish castle with this 
we with only servantsin the house, and 

few fishermen and their families living 


meee 
But at the prayer ms ne of. living 
close to the sea was: alluring, and she had 


heard Mrs. Maltby that mo seenery in 
England could | rapaan the wld and solitary 
grandeur of the country aboat Trebartha 
Castle. 

If she had any other place te go,.or even if 
Isolt Greatrex had expected her, and she had 
been sure of a welconre mm her house for even 
a few days, she woukb hawe’ declined this 
tempting offer; but, situated:ns she now was, 
she “scarcely knew hoe to: do so, amd, while 
she was still dowlbtfuk her: (eampanion asked, 
abruptiy,— 

‘“‘ Well, have you made up your mind—are 
you coming with me?” 

“Wes; perhaps i is the best thing I can 
do,” was the answer, “though,” she added, 
with # smile, ‘I very'mrach doubt my ability 
to amuse you.”’ 

“Tf Lam content to:risk that you needn’t 
bother yourself about it,’’ was the brusque 
reply. ‘ And now about iuguage ; Perran had 
better go and buy somerelothesfor you, hadn’t 

he ? ” 


“Oh, no, thank you. I have plenty of 
clothes at Monkshili, and Miss Birch will 
send them to me directly she knows my new 
address. I might send:to her at once, and let 
her know of the change im my plans.”’ 

“Very well; write now, # you like, and 
Perran can post the letter as she goes out; 
but you won’t get your luggage for a week if 
it is sent off to-morrow. You'don’t know the 
cross-country we shall have to travel, and the 
carrier doesn’t come to Trebartha but once a 
week. Never mind; don’t. bother yourself 
about clothes. Perran will look after that, 
I'll see how the trains go. We shan’t get 
further than Launceston to-night; and we 
must do the rest of the journey by coach to- 
morrow.”’ 

To this Elfie made no reply, except to sit 
down and write a note to Miss Birch, asking 
her to re-direct her heggage, so that it might 
be sent to herself, care of Mrs, Penfold, 
Trebartha Castle, near Padstow, Cornwall. 

As that letter, though written, was never 
posted, and consequently did not reach its in- 
tended destination, we need-‘net trouble our- 
selves any more about it. 

Soon after Perran had departed on her 
errand of posting the letter and- fulfilling 
certain commissions from her mistress, one of 
which was to purchase. a steck of ready-made 
linen for the new companion, Mrs. Penfold 
remembered that she herself wanted to make 
a few purchases, and according! 
called, end she and Ebfie got into it, 

They drove to the principal draper 
the town, and here Mrs. Penfold bought a 





walking costume and. dinner dress for herself, 
and the same, in a different styleand material, 


| for lfie. 





eS 


ee eee at some sealskin 
patel when they were sh 
requested her young friend to aa ad sa 


remarking,— 
Sen we Oe Sat See e eto will 
na Sane SS ee 


j the: gizl,. 
the paletot that suited her 
a sum equivalent of: arene: her Sale 
ineome. 
“ Well, they last a. 
_ woman, et thin, 
Leneailianie 


[ers "Fat scarcely 


‘I. mean to 
now we-must 


a rae te aa ean 
on 
the Paice make a ya 


ant tm sure I don't know why you ‘bare 


50 Ps gpadhe larg 
peer gray when ‘back to 
the hotel; “I feel as though: quite 


deserve it.” 
“It is a whim of mine,” replied the old 
lady, with. unusual tenderness in her voice; 
sy don’t indulge in many whims.of the 
Then, oo Hike, Beagle her. Haltghd im, ter 
new furs, could not ® yawn, she 
rs en — 


2 

“Yes,” replied the girl, frankly, though she 
smothered another Fis “T was at a oe 
last night, where I danced a great deal, and 
have.not had my usual ameunt_of 

““ Where was the bail? - "asked Mt. enfold, 

uickly. 

“Ad Trevelyan Comet 


_ the answer ; 
‘Miss Birch and I were 
“Ah! rch oe aes foont fault with 
Mes when you got back. iy gor. you danced 
on with somebody hom she had 
ing 
“Oh, no! I Sida fone much with him, 
for I don’t like him ; 
Then she added — ~ 


« But Teen’ ak you Shout | *. ye 9 ‘the 
fact remains that I am tired.” 

uy pose. it me not Glapenes Matty 
about w. oa * asked’ Mrs. 
Penfold. whiles fixed her eyes . Wittrecaiing 


intentness upon the girl’s fair face. 
“Oh, no! Mr. Maltby was not at the ball,” 
was the prompt reply. 


“ Wasn’t he? And you haven’t seen him 
since you left the Grange, I suppose?” 

“No, Ihave not seen him, and IT never 
wish to see him again,’”” was the reply, tittere7 
with a little langh, that in no wise weakened 
the emphatic assertion. 

But Mrs. Penfold had turned away, and 
pretended to be looking over the railway 
guide. 

When she ¢ again it was to say,— 

“We have just time to drink a cupof tes, 
and to start. You can sleep in the train; it 
will be quite late before we reach Launceston.” 


—_——_—— 


CHAPTER XX. 

ELFIE MAKES A RASH PROMISE. 
Wrarrep in sealskin, travelling luxuvionsl 
with an old and her servant, who vent 
tomake it their bust towatehover her, Elie 
was so overcome with sleep that she found it 
quite impossible to Keep her eyes. apen ior any 

length of time, 

The motion: of. the cnariags, 0d added to. the 
fatigue of the previous night, and the subse- 
quent excitement she nesencerens®, all hades 
somnolent effectiupom her,.and she slept un- 
easily, quite oblivious of the direction im which 
she was going, 

It was how thesixteenth of December. The 
winter bade fair to be a, very severe.one, and 
light flakes of snow were being whirled about 
like so many tiny feathers, giving promise 
later om of a very heavy downfall. 

“JT think we had better post on from 


1g time,” replied the . 


oe ee. 


~~ bet” 


Pj 


in Get « bet Oe 
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Launceston without stopping more than half- 
an-hour,’’ said Mrs. Penfold to Perran, as the 
train in which they were seated steamed 


along. 


The woman assented; she very rarely did }” 


more than echo the sentiments of her mistress. 

“Yes, I think we'll go straight ahead; we 
shan’t get any comfort at any of the inns, I¢ 
~vill take us four hoursfrem ‘tlie time we left 





we can’t get any man to drive 
‘ t, can we?” asked 
Mrs. Penfola@ of the landlord, who knew her 
well by sight and tion. 


reputa 
“ Not if you were to offer a hundred pounds, 


ma’am!” wastheanswer. ‘“ The coach won't 


run to-morrow, and I doubt much if you'llget'} 


home for some days.”’ 

‘‘ But I will get. home to-morrow ! ” said the 
lady, in a determined tone, “or I’ll know the 
reason why! We want rooms, and fires 
lighted in them, and supper, quick as you can. 
This young lady is not quite well. How do 
youfeelnow, dear?” - c 

This to ‘Effie, who was’ looking “pale, and 
even ill with the helf-sleep ni which she hed! 


indulged, for, not having been able to restin a, | | 


comfortable position, there was ho teal refresh - 
ment in ‘the condition in which she had 
travelled. i ’ 

Well wrapped ‘tp théwgh ‘she had ‘been, she 
had felt the cold, and her limbs were stiff and 
_— and gave her pain whenever ‘she 
m 


There was a fine fire burning inthe gittine- 
room into which they were ushered, and soon 
the chilled feeling passed away, assisted in 
‘doing so no doubt by the ing cutlets and 
hot negus which Mrs, Penfold had prescribed. 

After supper “the-ladies-retiredto their own 
rooms ; but when they rose the next morning, 
it was a White world that they Jooked out 
upon. t 

Elfie, however, had quite regained her usual 
vivacity and cheerfulness. 

The sight of ‘the snow was positively ex- 
hilarating, andshe felt sach « ion to be 
out in it, that she laughingly suggested to 
Perran that they should go into the garden 
and have a game ait snowballing. 

To her unquallified pgpreet £ the woman who 
had been wding er with her usual steady 
stare, instead of amswering her in words, broke 
into a passionate flood of tears, then, covering 
her face with her hands, she fied ‘from the 
room. 

Elfie turned and looked blankly at Mrs. 
Penfold as.she asked,— 

+ Wheppeve I said to disturb Perran in this 


“I don’t know, child; she is a strange 
barr ao¥t was eygetk answer. i ie 

“Perhaps it was a su ion,” pur- 
sued Elfie; “ but there was Subtle tnkitd in 
it, and I feel as though quicksilver were run- 
ning through veins, and as if I should 
dearly like @ run.in the snow.” 





‘You had better put .on your things’ and 
fora run then,” said the xa lady, Stolidly-; 


“but you will soon have enough of it, the cold 


is intense. As for Perran, you mustn’t take 
the least notice of her; she’s very odd, and 
doesn’t seem quite right at times.” pe 
Then Mes. Penfold took up a pen, amd, 
openin ing-book, began to jot up figures 
and k accounts ; and Elfie, taking 
this ag ® Bint that her company could be 


With, went to dress herself for ther ) 4 


“ I 
she 


‘Baw. 

id picked up a local guide in the inn, 
and would have been glad to explore the town, 
and to visit all ‘the plices of interest @escribed 
therein, but this could not be done at present, 
and promising herself that pleasure on a 
fwture odcasion, she reluctantly retraced her 
steps. >< 

“Trviveds at the White Hart, she observed 
for the first time the fine Norman doorwa 
that had been brought from the Priory, and, 
omentering the house, she found Mrs. Penfold 
triamphant. 

A carriage and a pair of strong horses were 
to-be ready in half-an-hour, and the mistress 
of Trebaxtha had ordered a plentiful supply of 
sandwiches and some sherry-and-water to be 
packed for their refreshment on the way. 

From what she had heard of the country 
they would have to drive through, Elfie had 
some grave doubts about the wisdom of this 
step, but she forebore to give expression to her 
misgivings, and after a very early luncheon 
the party set off on the most tedious part of 
their journey. 

For the first few miles Elfie was interested 
in looking out of the carriage window, but 
after a time, the white robe that was over 
everything became monotonous, and she was 
glad to lean back in her cerner of the carriage 
and clost her eyes, which ached with the 
glare of the’ snow. 

The horses found the roads’ rough and 
heavy, and they were obliged to stay for some 
time at.Camelford, and to make another long 
halt at Wade Bridge, so tliat it was long after 
nightfall before the carriage, drawn by weary 
steeds, toiled up the last steep hill and 
entered the-wide gates of Trebartha Castle. 

What the place was like Elfie could not tell 
in the darkness, and she'twais too weary to look 
curiously abott her, 

So she followed Mrs. Penfold into a spacious 
hall, in which men in armi¢ur seemed to be 
standing against ‘the walls; while bows ‘and 
arrows, swords and spears; firearms, and 
a couple of tattered flags reminded her of a 
visit which shé had aor raph wn Tower of 
London, accompanied by ore of the governesses 
at the sclicol and several of her fellow-pupils. 





Crossing this hail the mistress of Trebartha 
led the: way into a small room, where a large 
fire was burning, and where the shaded lamps 
threw a mellow light upon the handsome, 
heavy furniture, and the well-spread table 
that was awaiting them. 

For Mrs. Penfold had despatched a 
mounted messenger before she started from 
5 with a seme house steward, 

"consequently there been time to pre- 

for her me ¥ 
“Tam too tired to leave my room again if 
‘ go into it,” remarked the mistress of 
‘as she allowed Perran to take off 
net and cloak; “but you can do as 
Miss Heath. I will give you ten 
on like to go to your room. I 
: Jenene then, whether you are here 


you; I should like to bathe my 
‘an@ ands,” was the answer; “and I 


feve 
| Will’be Back in time. I won’t keep you wait- 


a. a wait,” was the characteristic 


_ ‘Eile was getting used to the old lady's 


ome to the conclusion that Mrs. 
was worse than her bite. How 


A bell was yang, and @ country girl about 
cai it promptly. ‘ 
w Heath to her room, Tamzem,”’ 


‘said the mistress of the castle, ‘and whenever 


the 


5 her bell it will be your duty to 
“answer 


| Bite with -best her head, and seem pleased 
J bediaiiee Seve dicty imposed upon her ; then she 


‘Ted the wp a wide oak staircase, and 
along a » corridor to a door, which she 


beams <r into a large, well-furnished 
room, which looked warm and cosy in the fit- 
ful firelight. 

Tamzen had brought a lamp with her, and 
this she placed upon a table. 

Then she volunteered to fetch hot water, 
and: on her return she remarked,— 

“TTl wait outside the room, miss, to take 
you baek; you mayn’t find‘ your way at first 
in. this strange place.” 

Elfie thanked her. 

She liked the face of the Cornish hand- 
maiden, who, by no means beautiful, had the 
fresh comeliness and gentle, frank manners 
peculiar to her class in her county. 

When Elfie opened the door and stepped out 
of the room, having divested herself of herfur 
cap, paletot and other wraps, she was not a 
little surprised to see Tamzen fall back a step 
or two, with a modified form of the same kind 
of surprise, not to say terror, which both Mrs. 
Penfold and Perran had exhibited when they 
first saw her. 

“What isthe matter? Why do you lookat 
me in such a manner?” she asked, now with 
unconscious imperiousness. 

“T was frightened, miss, for you look as ‘if 
you'd walked out of a picture-frame,” replied 
the girl, hurriedly; “ but ’twas a mistake I 
made. You’re flesh and blood as much as I 
am, ain’t you, miss?” 

“T hope so,” was the slightly impatient 

1 


She had seemed to be on the brink of a move 
or less important discovery, and then to be 
told that. she looked as though she had walked 
out of a picturetramé, was, to say the least, 
v disappoin ting. 

“The girl's nextremark, however, was equally 
puzzling, for she seemed to shrink a little as 
she said,— 2 

* You hope so, miss; aren't you smite?” 

‘“‘ Sare of what?” asked Elfie, who had for- 
gotten the foruy of the girl’s remark. 

“Why, sure that you are flesh and blood, 
miss, like other folks?” questioned Tamzen, 
eagerly. L 

“Of course Ivam! Whatirubbish you are 
talking, ‘and Mars, Penfold will be waiting 
dinner for me.” 





Whereupon Tamzen led the way to the room 
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[ARRIVED AT TREBARTHA CASTLE.] 














aie 3 where the mistress of the Castle was just going y Penfold turned her chiir to the fire, and with Elfie laughed, though, had she realised it, a 
“te to begin her repast. a plate of large, purple grapes on her lap, and | there was very little to laugh about. 
“I didn’t wait, you see,” observed the old | a glass of port on a small table by her side, Then she said,— 

lady, when the girl took the vacant chair | motioned to Elfie to follow her example by I will promise you half of what you ask. 

laced for her; ‘‘ though ten minutes wasn’t | taking the low chair opposite her. I will not leave Trebartha intentionally and 

le ong to give you.” The girl obeyed sleepily. for good without your knowledge, but I won’t 

bre 4 ““No; particularly if you consider the dis- She was very tired, and the long, monoto- | promise to wait for your consent.” 

» tance between this roomand mine. But Iam] nous dinner had wearied her intensely, while “ Very well!” g 
Df glad you did not wait; you must feel very tired | the howling wind which shrieked round the And the mistress of Trebartha gave her 4 
tg after your long drive,” responded the girl. battlemented building made her give occa- | shoulders a shrug, which meant a very great al 
oe “IT am tired,’”’ was the answer. sional little shivers, not because she was cold, | deal; then she added,— . T 
cae | Then, a few seconds afterwards, she asked, | but she thought of what her condition might “3 pt-your word. I know you will keep Pe 
: at with her usual abruptness,— have been had she been outside, instead of | it!” 3 dl 
act “‘ How do you like your room ?” inside, Trebartha Castle. [2084.2 (To be continued.) mn 
ge ‘TI had scarcely time to look at it,” replied But above the shrieking of the wind she b 
(ide te Elfie, quietly ; ‘‘ but it seemed large and com- | thought she could discern another sound, and te 
i fortable. Do any of the windows command a | she at length asked, curiously,— : tl 

wiih view of the sea?” * Are we far from thesea? I fancy I hear Tuat [which we are we shall teach, not 
a4 “Yes, sea and land, too,” returned the mis- | the sound of the waves.” voluntarily, but involuntarily. Thoughts come ti 
I: tress of Trebartha, with a slight expression of |‘ Probably you do, as they break at thefoot | into our minds by.avenues which we never left li 
i annoyance. “It is one of the finest bedrooms | of the Castle,” was the laconic answer. ~ open, and thoughts go out of our minds through sl 
ici in the Castle—quite as good as mine that is “Do they, indeed? That is a surprise for | avenues which we never voluntarily opened. nT 
‘ ; next to it.’’ me.” Character teaches over our head. SI 
‘Oh! I am glad it is near yours,” responded “There are a good many surprises for you | Drep or Laventer.—Chalcas died of laugh- Ms 
Elfie warmly. ‘I shall feel so much more| jy this place,” was Mrs. Penfold’s next | ter at the thought of his having outlived the ke 
comfortable if I know that you are not far| remark; “ but before you meet them I want | time predicted for his death. A fellow in rags ne 
igh from me! you to make me a promise.” had told him that he would never drink the er 
4) Her winning smile and her ingenuous ways “What is it?” asked{Elfie, with justifiable | wine of the grapes growing in his vineyard; te 
Sere gave a warmth to this speech of which she | suspicion. Fat and added : “if my words do ‘not come true W 
age was unconscious, and Mrs, Penfold’s yellow “I want you to promise that whatever | you may claim me as your slave.” When the al 

He cheek slightly flushed, and {a softened expres- | happens you will not leave secretly and with- | wine was made Chalcas held a feast and sent 
ois sion came over her wooden face, making it for | out saying good-bye, as you left Monkshill.” for the fellow to come and see how his predic: 4 
beh | the moment human. ‘auz2 | ‘I don’t think your last remark, fairone,” | tions had failed. When he appeared the sooth- A 
Tige She uttered no refnark at the moment, how- | returned Elfie, rousing herself. ‘I left Monks- | sayer laughed so immoderately at the would- i 

he ever, and the two men who waited upon them | hill as I did to save Miss Birch as wellas my- | be prophet that it killed him. Crassus died 
et moved about noiselessly, and handed one dish | self the pain of parting. The decision that we | from laughter on seeing an ass eat thistles. ¢ 
paves after another after the manner of exceptionally | must part was hers, not mine, and I could do | Margutte, the giant in the Morgante Maggoire, 7 
ese es well-trained servants. nothing but comply.” "2029: | died of laughter on seeing a monkey pulling pI 
é: ‘. Dinner lasted a long while, though there ‘I don’t blame you, don’t} think it,” said | on his boots. Zeuxis, the Grecian painter, M 
eit were only two at table, but it was evidently | her companion, promptly; “ but that kind of | died at sight of a hag he had just depicted. 7 
bins det the custom at Trebartha for a great many | thing cannot hap coon. and I want you to | A peculiar death was that of Piacut, who . 
nee dishes to be prepared for the table of the mis- | give me your woot honour that you will not | dropped dead in the act of paying a bill. be 
2 oe tress, ‘even though many of them were sent | leave Trebartha without my knowledge.” There are many men to-day, however, who z 
fir ? away untasted. And after a pause she added, “nor without | would probably die of surprise if they found | 

ie ai ; When the servants had left the room Mrs. ' my corisent.” DUBE iets , buns ihenisetves doing the same thing. bl 
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[TO THE YOUNG LAWYER’S HORROR AND SURPRISE SHE BURST INTO A FIT OF WEEPING.] 


A LOVELY TRAITRESS. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a wet night, one of those dull, 
gloomy evenings which we connect in our 
minds with November—no mere occasional 
shower, but a heavy, continuous downpour. 
Ten minutes exposed to that drenching rain 
would have soaked the stoutest umbrella and 
clouded the brightest spirits. It was a night, 
in fact, on which it was intensely difficult to 
be cheerful, and anyone obliged to face its 
tempest had as good a right to grumble as ever 
this workaday world affords. 

So thought Mr. William Stubbs, porter, 
ticket-collector, and general factotum at the 
little rural station of Succoth, in South York- 
shire. What business, thought this much ill- 
used individual, had people to travel at all on 
such a night?—what right had the company 
to let their train be fifty minutes late, and to 
keep their unlucky porter out in the wet 
nearly an hour longer than was necessary? If 
ever Mr. William Stubbs were in a bad 
temper he was in one on this November night, 
when the truant train at last came slowly in, 
and he proclaimed in much injured tones,— 

“ Succoth ! Succoth !”’ 

It was a very small place, and passengers by 
the evening train were rare, save in July and 
August, when a few families came down from 
Hull for sea-bathing. Mr. Stubbs was of 
opinion the late train need not call at all— 
it only brought him up from his cottage to 
proclaim the name of the station to people 
who did not care to know it, and to collect 
tickets which were never there. He was so 
accustomed for his services to be lost upon an 
ungrateful public that to-night, when one lady 
actually descended to the sloppy platform, he 
was literally astounded. 

The new comer was quite young, almost a 





girl. She was below the middle height, and 
of a slender, delicate figure. Her golden hair 
was coiled low on her neck—the front fell in 
short curls over her forehead; her eyes were 
of deep, intense blue; her complexion pink 
and white. In fact, anything prettier or more 
daintier than the appearance of this lovely 
traveller it would have been difficult to 
imagine, 

Mr. Stubbs stared at her ; he never inquired 
for her ticket—the fact of her presence had so 
electrified him. 

She went up to the uncouth porter with a 
charming smile. 

“Is this Succoth?”’ 

“Tt be.” 

‘Can I get a bed here for the night?” 

“Fifty if you wants ’em! Succoth’s as 
empty as a broken egg-shell from September 
to Easter.” 

“Will you kindly show me the way and 
carry my box.” 

She slipped a shilling into his hand, she 
smiled on him again,and Bill was perfectly con- 
quered by her fascinations; from that moment 
he was her irresisting and bond slave. 

She wore a plain black dress, made without 
a scrap of trimming, and almost covered by a 
thick, dark cloak. er hat was of the toque 
shape, made of some soft, non-crushable 
material, bordered with black fur, beyond 
which her bright hair gleamed like threads of 
gold. Her box was wey small and plain, but 
on its black surface been painted in Jarge 
white letters ‘‘ Miss Bell.” 

Mr. Stubbs had an eye to family interests. 
He did not take the stranger to one of the 
hotels, but to a small white stone cottage, 
where his mother, a respectable old body, let 


gs. 

. Stubbs received her new inmate most 

cordially. In half-an-hour the black box had 

been unpacked, and its owner was seated over 
a cosy meal in the little front parlour. 

She looked lovelier than ever without her 





wraps. There was something very fascinating 
in the slight, childish figure, the baby com- 
sage and the wonderfully bright eyes. 

rs. Stubbs thought she had never seen such 
a sweet young lady. 

“Are you making any stay in Succoth?”’ 
she ventured to ask, when she came in to clear 
the table. ‘It’s but a dull place in winter, 
miss, but very healthy.” 

Miss Bell smiled. 

‘“‘T hope to live here.” 

“To live here, miss! ’’ cried the old woman, 
forgetting her own interests as a lodging-letter, 
‘“‘why you’d be moped to death, a young 
creature like you.” 

Miss Bell let her long eyelashes droop over 
her eyes, as though to hide their moisture. 

“I am all alone in the world,” she said, 
slowly, taking up a fold of the heavy black 
dress. ‘‘Papa’s only friend lives here—Mr. 
Cottril.” 

“The Rector! Dear me, miss, and you’ve 
come on a visit to him ?”’ 

‘He does not know I am here, but I think 
he will not refuse to let me stay with him. I 
should have gone there to-night, but it was 
late, and I felt so tired and heartsick.” 

The Rector, a lonely bachelor of great 
wealth and ter charity, was beloved by 
every one of his parishioners. Miss Bell could 
not have introduced herself by any title more 
likely to mix their hearts than as his old 
friend’s child. 

“Mr. Cottril’s hale and hearty still, miss, % 
fine old tleman for his seventy years; we’re 
all proud of him—there’s not a man more 
thought of for miles round, not even Lord 
Bertram himeelf.’’ 

‘‘Lord Bertram!” repeated Miss Bell, as 
though the name had struck her, ‘does he 
live here? ” 

“His country seat is here; he doesn’t live 
anywhere, miss, he’s so many houses he just 
divides his time between them. He’s one of 
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tlie richest noblemen in this part of 
county.” 

‘Is his wife pretty?” 

Mrs. Stubbs laughed. 

“Bless your heart, miss, Lord Bertram’s, 
no wife—she died years ago, when Miss 
Clarice was » baby.” 

‘Oh, them heds ; 

‘“ He’s fifty-two, Bell ; @ fine, stately- 
looking gén as you would wish to see. 
He owns most of the land heresbouts, dad 


people like him well, but he's never om 


their hearts as Mr. Cottrill has.” 






me in.” : F 

She gave # as-though this 
last chance . 
as though any = penirate 10 


the she-dragon’s hospitality ; n She took 
up two letters, one on foreign paper, thimand 
worn with age and much handling, the other 
bearing a date of only a few days before. 

It was the time-worn letter ?WhiéH Trite- 
rested Miss Bell most, and we will read it 
with her. 


Saceoth Rectory, January 20, 1876. 
‘+ Dear Berm,— 

*T encloss.a cheque in answer to your 
letter, and am only glad to - have this means*of 
showing my teal sympathy with you, antd to 
prove to you that. my friendship is warm and 
lasting. 

‘““My dear boy, you are acting, I thimk, 
wisely in going to a foreign lamd, but I fear 
the effects of the climate on:' your already 
enfeebled health. 

“Give my best love to Mrs. Bell, and my 
little goddaughter. Were she not your only 
child I would ask you to leave her here 
to cheer an old man’s-solitude, bat; I, know too 
well the loneliaess of a childless home to.ask 
you to part with Nellie. 

‘‘I wish I could come and see you off, but it 
is impossible. You must accept this as my 
adieu, and the expression of goodwill’ that 
would so gladly have been. offered persomally 
by your attached friend, 

“Wuaiusm Coram.’ 


Again and again did Mrs. Stubbs’s ledger 
peruse this letter. Alone in the world, and 
well-nigh penniless, it was nataral, perhaps, 
that she should attach great value to -this 
kindly letter, but the expression on: her face, 
as she read it, was rather of doubt and anxiety 
than hope and confidenee. 

‘** Peaple ought to write plainly,” she mut- 
tered, almost petulantly. ‘‘ Why ecouldn’t-he 
say the place whose climate: heso feared)? It 
might have been any of the Colomies,.or’some 
country in the East; the word foreign seers 
to imply that. Then. what did Mr. Bell.go 
as? I have no patience with ..mysteries:! 
Anyway, it is worth the trial, or I should: not 
have spent’so much money on the attempt 
I don’t mind the risk—I don’t mind. any- 
thing, so that I can snap my fingers at that 
old cat at her twopenny ‘halfpenny school.” 

She'did snsp her fingers, in effect, and flen 


the 1 


q 
am old man?’”’ 4 












she turned to the other letter. This was 
shorter, and with its mystery she could not 
complain, since it was written in the frank 
terms,— 
“* Dear Maursy,— 
: “You must send me some money,.or I 
@hall come after you to Peckham-rye, ané 
Wwig-the child. 

* Yours affectio: 


‘MiseBell treated this letter 
@aghion ; she tore it in 


to delay the opera-/ 
tion—for our heroine was not of the type of 
women who believe in prayer, and just now, 
when her every act was one of sin, perhaps, 
She thought prayers would have been a 
mockery—and in five minutes Miss Bell’s 


golden head was resting on the'downy white 


| pillow, and her blue eyes closed in shee 
Stubbs a 


Mrs. ‘Getailed all she mew of the 
new lodger to‘her son and heir when ‘he came 
home from the charms of the taproom at the 
the Blue Lion. 

Bill neddet his head. 

‘‘ Sure enough, nother, the rector’ used to 
be always having a friend of the name of 
Bell coming down.to.stop with him. I mind 
it well now I come te think of it.. His name 
was Cyrus Bell, and he went out to the 
‘ icas, and was never heard of since.” 

What more natural than for Mrs. Stubbs, 
anxious to display her knowledge, to inquire 
of Miss Bell how she liked the ’Mericas 2 

Miss Bell could have; kissed her on the 
spot. 

“ That’s a weight off my mind!” she 
thought to herself. 

‘*Cyrus Bell left England to go to America. 
People never stay fixtures in any one part. It 
won’t much matter if I.do mistake the name 
of the place he sailed for. I fancy I ama 
little like American girls, and I.can easily in- 
troduce a few western phrases into my .con- 
versation.’’ 

She left her box at the cottage, and set off 
about eleven o’clock for the Rectory, No fear 
of her losing her way. It was separated only 
from the churchyard by a hawthorn hedge, 
and the tower.of the church was visible from 
ony Pert of Suceoth. 

iss Bell, in her soft cashmere andjtight- 
fitting jerséy, looked prettier than ever. The 
weather had changed in the night; the hard 
frost and the crisp morning air deepened the 
pink colour in her cheeks—the rector’s old 
man-servant thought he had never seen a 
sweeter face. 

‘‘ Mr. Cottril is at home, miss. What name 
shall I say?” 

** Miss Bell.” 

Her voice faltered as she spoke, her little 


















a 
— - 


man looked at her, and marvelled if she were 
the daughter of his master’s old friend; 
ut he said nothing, only ushered her with 
at respect into the library. 

“It was a delicious-looking room, furnished 
morocco, with thick Turkey rugs over the 
ished floor; the walls were nearly hidden 
Meookshelves. A ‘fire burnt im the 
ie eas: taunting] 

iss "Bell threw herself ins 


“Nelly, 
don’t you know I am your godfather? You 
can never be alone where I am.” 

She tried to smile, but tears came easiést. 

“Tt was all one long failure,’ she said, 
brokenly. ‘Oh, Mr. Cottrel, why. did _heever 
go to America?” 

‘* He. went-,because his: hife-here had been 
one dng failure, ard “he hoped to make~ his 
fortune ” 

‘‘He never made it. Oh, Mr. Cottrel, you 
don’t know what.a life we led!) I have known 
what it is to: be without food for. days! I 
have never in all these years been irce from 
the griping chain of poverty.!” 

This was strictly true. 

Mr. Cottrel still held her hand. 

‘* Why did none of you writetome? Your 
father and I were like brothers. Nelly, he 
must have known my purse was open for him 
to draw upon.”’ 

She blushed. 

** You had done so much already; and, poor 
though he was, my father had his pride.” 

“And it killed him. The long struggle 
bowed him down. Yet he was not.an old 
man ; full fifteen years yo .’ 

“He was fifty-five last birthday,” replied 
Miss Bell, after amoment’s calculation. ‘He 
died last. June. Mr. Gottril, when all was 
over I had just ten pounds in the world.” 

‘* Poor child !”’ 

‘J came over as attendant to a lady, and 
then for a little time I was. a governess; but 
they were cruel to me.’”’ Here her sobs.almost 
stopped her. “I did my, best. to please; 1 
‘could not help it if I was young and cheeriul. 
I had gone. through enough. to. blight my 
youth and spi its ; but.at twenty one hopes ou 
through all,” . " 
| Wr. Cottril, reading between the lines of 
‘this speech, understood her employers hed 
resented her beauty. ‘To the lonely man she 
' seemed the loyeliest.vision he had ever secu ; 
and yet what a plain, awkward child he re- 
collected her! A tall, ungainly girl of ten, 
with tan-coloured hair, sallow complexicn, 
and wild, uninteresting eyes. . 

“Nelly, he said to. the orphan, “I think 
Heaven meant 08 to take care of each other. 





hands were locked nervously together, The old 


Will you come to me, and be my dear adopted 
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daughter, the joy and comfort of my old 


wer. 
nc Oh, Mr. Cottril, that is*too mruth good- 
ness! L-only came here because I thought 
for my father’s sake you would befriend me, 
and find me # situation where would 
treat me as flesh and blood, imstead of a stick 
oc stone that cannot feel.” 
“ Nell, consider I have found you 
tion,” said the’ old man, smiling ; 
my ad daughter, mistress of the Rectory. 
Do you accept the post ? ” 
She accepted it with tears of joy. 
“You must come to me at once—this very 
day,” said the old gentleman, eagerly, “1° 
ill order the carriage round, and we will 
drive to Mrs. Stubbs to fetch your things.” 
The carriage came—a browgham, drawn by 
two thoroughbreds. A coachman and foot- 
man were in attendance. Nelltook her 
by the Rector’s side, and hesvede of 
relief. t 
The long and tedious fight she had waged 
for so mamy years against grim Patel 
sting seemed over now for ever. @ never 
troubled herself about. the means had 
used to gain her end. That she had gained it 
all:she cared for. 


the reotor’s | 
adopted daughter possessed but little, 


CHAPTER U., 

Souuwiwre in Southern London, where the 
once green fields and rural lanes have been 
destroyed to make room for the exploits of 
the spe ing builder, there stands a perfect 
colony of smallsheds. 

I should say within a radius of five minutes’ 
walk froth one particular stationer’s shop you 
would see a hundred of such narrow byways, 
the houses stoutly and even prettily got up 

ir inmates. 


look above their 

is respectable, but 
struggling ;, not peer im the sense of people 
born in the: called “poor,” but more of 
the order known as “ shabby-geriteel,” 

For the: most part the Myrtle-villas; Rose- 
cottages, Daisy-terraces, amd other grandly- 
named mansions consist of six rooms, but 
here and there, at a corner, or where two 
streets meet there stands an abode of more 
pretension. 

Such a one was Orlando House, which en- 
joyed quite a celebrity in the locality as the 
= of Mrs. Warren’s seminary for young 
adies, 

Mrs. Warren herself was a fair, plump 
widow of forty odd, not over enedenbusind with 
learning, butthe best hand at driving a bar- 
gain ever known. 

She ranked amiong the “flourishing ” ones 
of the district, but she owed this distinction 
to her wonderful accuracy iim calculating just 
how far she might rum into debt with her 
various tra le, just how many quarters’ 
a her la: would allow to be over- 

ue. 

Over and over again the widow had been 
threatened with ejections and summons; over 
and “a — in at pos hour and three- 
quarters she scraped together the. required 
sum. How she candid te ne one knew. 

In appearance she was a mild, amiable- 
looking woman. Her lieutenant, Miss Begg, 
& tall, gaunt female, always suggesting the 
—< short commons, fought most of her 
attles, 

Miss Begg was regarded'as a sort of part- 
ner, though her name did not appearsin the 
Prospectus. She took -her meals: with the 
principal, went out to tea with her, and al- 
ue accompanied her to church on Sun- 

ys. ; 


The only other member of the staff of 
Orlando House was kept securely “in her 
proper place”’ by: Miss Begg, her proper place 
apparently lieing the back school-room. Ske 


| purelased for fhe modest sum of twelve 


qt 9” 


| Begg. 


. Tespectability on her face. “She néver could 





took entire charge of the six boarders and 
their toilets; she taught French and music to 
the whole school; concocted toilets for the 
ipal; did fine ironing for Miss Bego— 
she was the drudge and slave of the whole 
vere yet she was the’ prettiest thing 
in’ it. 
Every pupil adored her, the one maid-of-all- 
work her; and but for her extreme 
usefulness, and the fact of her services being 





unds a-year, the jealousy of Mesdames 

arren and Begg would certainly ere this 
have found-some-excuse for-dismissal. 

ce at Succoth 
Mrs. Warren-and her assistant were rejoicing 
over a@ very cosy tete-d-tete supper. 

A nice fire burred in the tiny parlour sacred | 
to the eee the little round table was 
spead with # white cloth, the single gas-burner ; 
lighted, and a delicious aroma of toasted 
cheese proclaimed that Welsh rabbit was the 
dainty in the dish before the widow, while a 
foaming jug of London from the public- 
house round the corner-was under Miss Begg’s 
special control. 

The cares of the day were over, the two 
cronies were at liberty for rest ‘and gossip, and 
very comfortable they looked over it. 

“ Miss Brown will be back to-morrow, I 
said the principal, blendly. 
1 , her week's has seemed like 
a . That girl has a knack of managing 
‘troublesome children.” 

“She'd manage anyone,” snapped Miss 
* She'll back ‘to-morrow, ma’am, | 
unless you’ve thought over what T told you, 
and wrote to tell her she’s not wanted.” 

2 * She’s very cheap, Beggie—dirt cheap, my 
ear.” 

“Or we'd never have had her. That’s not 
the question, ma’am. Orlando House pro- | 
fesses to be an establishment of unexampled 
morality—at least, I thought so.” 

“Of course, if does. "hat’s that to do 
with poor Miss Brown, “I ‘should like to 
know?” 

Every corkscrew ringlet’' on Bege’s aged 
head shook with pious herror #s she pro- | 
claimed in a mysterious whisper,— | 

| 
i 
| 
{ 





**Miss Brown is not res ble !”” 

Mrs. Warren’s cap quivered with excite- 
ment. 

“ Miss Begg!” 

“Tt’s true, ma’anr. She got a man’s like- 
ness in her locket, and "—a mysterious pause, 
and then in awe-struck, solenm tones—“ and 
she wears a wedding-ring.” 

“Beggie !”’ 

“JT saw it, ma’am, it hangs on a ribbon | 
round her neck. Is this a person to 
have the care of young ladies? Js this’ fit 
rs e for virtuous women, stich as you and 
me ” 

Poor Miss Begg was so hideously ugly, so 
perfectly repulsive-looking, that she carried | 


} 
i 


be guilty of such crimes as possessing a wed- 
ding-ring or a masculine photograph, becatise 
both would presumably be the gift of a man, | 
and'no man had ever spoken a word to Beggie, 
unless absolutely compelled. 

“ The viper !”’ 

“ The snake |” 

Mean, deceitful creature !”’ 

“ Brazen hussy !” 

“ Worming herself in here. Why she might 
have injured the reputation of my sehrool.” 

“Or east a shadow of reproach on us,” 
murmured Beggie, after a copious draught of 


“She must go,” proclaimed the principal, 
‘even if I have to give the music lessons my- 
” 


“She must go,” re-echoed Beggie, “ ever if 
Lhave to do the whole of her work.” 

“L.will write and tell her so, or perhaps, 
Miss Beggs, as you ‘saw the proofs of her 
iniquity, the letter. would come best from 

ou.’’ 

4 Beggie graciously declined the honour. 





; over her own history 


‘You are the mistress of Orlando House,” 
she queried, “ the task of writing is rp Tf 
my modest testimony is of avail I shall be 
happy to sign'the letter.” 

e little servant came in and cleared'the 
table. The two ladies sat down with writing 
materials ‘before them to punish the offender 
by letter. Mrs. Warren ‘her’pen in 
the ink, all was ready when, Miss. who 
had been inga three days” old paper, gavea 
terrific shriek—down went the’employer’s pen. 

“Good gracious me, Beggie, what’s the 
matter?” 

“Tt’'s no use your writing,” said Beggie, 

odically, “she’s dead.” 

“Who?” 

“Miss Brown.” 

“Nonsense! Brown's a common mare 
enough ; you’ve made’a mistake, Beggie.” 

iss Begg shook her head, and pointed to 
a cotummn in the paper headed “ Frightful rait- 
way accident.” It was the account of «# 
collision between two traineat Three Bridges. 

“She was going to Brighton,” sobbed Miss 
Beggs, ‘‘ you know she was, and she took that 

-bag, and was dressed all itt black.” 
Mrs. Warren followed her companion’s glance, 
~ sf the following entry among the list of 
ed :— 

“Matilda Brown, supposed age twenty, fair 

and light blue eyes, dressed in black, cormmon 


carpet-bag, 1 Peckham Rye‘to London 


‘Of cours? it’s her.” 

“We'd better write-and say so.” 

“Oh, no,” said the pradent Beggs. “We 
know none of her relations, they might make 


| us’bury her; besides, think of the’ trouble antl 


e ! ” 

“Tt might be an advertisement to the 
school,” 

“An advertisement the wrong way. Well, 
she’s got rid of, anyhow.” 

Miss Warren had a little, a very Tittle, more 


' of the milit of human kinduess’in nature; she 


seemed honestly sorry. 

‘« Mer alll, 6, we never knew ariything 
against Miss Brown.” 

‘“Only she came ‘here late at night without 
a sovereign in her ‘purse or any erices.”’ 

‘‘ She was so young, too, almost a child.” 

“She was a deal older than she looked, 
ma’am, and she had the head of an olf 
woman.” 

“What shall we tell the girls ?’’ 

“That she has gone away.” Then, in a 
hush tone, “She’s left a whole boxful cf 


| things behind her, ma’am. What's to be 
| done with ’em?” 


Curiosity is strong in some women’s hearts. 
The year Matil@a Brown had lived at Orlando 
Flouse she had ‘never spoken one syllable of 
her past life—had been silent even to mystery 
. The articles in every- 
day use'were of the plainest description, and 
such as told no stories of their owner’s past ; 
but there was a box in Miss Brown's little 
attic always carefully locked which no human 
eye had ever seen opened, and it was this box 
to which Beggie referred. Principal and 
assistant had often longed for a-glinrpse of the 
treasures their subordinate kept hidden ; now 
there was’ nothing in the way of their curiosity, 
and yet they hesitated. 

- f*bippode shé is dead,” said Mrs. Warren, 
a litttle nervously. 

“Newspapers are never mistaken,” pro- 
notinced Begyie. “ Besides, ma’am, it’s your 
duty to open the box. There might be sore 
clue to Miss Brown’s family, and we ought to 
let‘them know her fate.” 

Both ‘the women’s fin were tingling to 
open the box. Mrs. Warren ‘needed very 
fittle more persuasion; @ small hand-lamp 
was produeed, and the two started for tlie 


attic. 
“T feel so frightened,” murmured the 


| principal, “and I've to key, Beggie.” 


“Tye brought the screwdriver, ma’atn; 
there’s no call to be frightened.” 
But for all that the dead woman's face 
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seemed to haunt them as they hauled a tin 
trunk from under the bed, and stood prepared 
to burst it open. It was a common trunk 
enough, but had seen many travels ; quite half- 
a-dozen different labels were still visible, and 
these might conceal as many underneath 
them. Miss Begg em ogee the screwdriver 
another moment, an e lid was pushed 
triumphantly back. 

Layers of tissue paper alone protected Miss 
Brown’s mapas . And what did these dis- 
close ? ‘bea utely, the first thing that met 
their eyes was a white silk dress—made in 
the fashion of five years before—a poor, cheap, 
flimsy silk, yet bare in trimmings, and with 
a bunch of o e blossoms yet hanging from 
its throat. rs. Warren gasped. Beggie 
fished out a long net veil, a pair of satin 
slippers, and two white kid gloves ; these two 
last were tied together with a long white 
ribbon, and a slip of paper attached, to which 
was labelled,— 

‘‘ My wedding-day, August 26th, 1872.” 

“Then she was married,” exclaimed the 


principal. 

“Or thought she was,’ added Miss Begg, 
with a prodigious sniff. 

Miss was great at sniffing. Surprise, 


dismay, indignation, and disbelief were all 
expressed by her in this manner. To me 
| pre nothing is so intensely irritating. 
can bear with sulky women, with water 
washwomen, who turn on tears at the 
slighest emergency, but I never could bear, I 
never could tolerate, a woman who sniffed ! 

Miss sniffed and groped further into 
the box. ter all, its contents told but 
little more than the wedding dress had 
already betrayed ; a parcel wrapped in brown 
paper, sealed and labelled ‘ Dick’s letters,” 
a child’s shabby baby clothes, a few nick- 
nacks, such as a sentimental young lady 
always collects, a half-dozen books, one that 
was about all. 

The female inguisitors did not read the 
letters—they had a kind of idea it was action- 
able to break a seal. They put back the 
things one by one, fastened the as well as 
they could, and went downstairs. 

“TI don’t believe her name was Brown at 
all,’”’ said Miss Begg, sententiously. 

“ Poor girl, she must have had a history !” 

‘*Well, now she’s dead! I wonder what 
— of the child—it’s plain there was a 
child.” 

More was to be heard on this head; fora 
week later, when the boarders and everyone 
else connected with Orlando House had 
learned Miss Brown would never return to 
that learned academy, a respectable-lookin 
woman, dressed in widow’s weeds, called, an 
inquired for the missing teacher. 

Miss Begg, who was listening at the parlour 
door, took upon herself to fetch the intruder 
in and call Mrs. Warren. Together they broke 
to the visitor the fact of Miss Brown’s death. 

“Dead!” cried the r creature aghast. 
‘You can’t mean it? Poor Matty dead! 
Then that’s why she never answered my 
letters.” 

“‘ To be sure.” 

‘‘Perhaps you were a friend of hers, 

rs,——”’ 

“ Smith,” put in the woman, meekly. “ Yes, 
ma’am, I was; she was my husband’s eldest 
child, and for his sake I did what I could for 
her. She was very pretty, and we gave her a 
good education, but it spoilt her prospects. 
She might have married a well-to-do young 
butcher, only she was that proud.” 

“ And she came to harm.” 

‘* She married a young artist,’’ returned Mrs. 
Smith, speaking almost as contemptuously as 
though she had said a young chimney-sweep. 
“TI don’t think they ever made much of a 
living. Well, he went off to foreign yew and 
she said she’d go out and teach if I’d take the 
child. I took her, and did the best I could. 
Half-a-crown a week was all Matty ever paid 
me, and that’s six months over due. I began 


A kind of blunt honesty made Mrs. W: 
mention the. box; but the woman declined to. 
take it, if the ladies would keep it till the 
naene came back ; it was his property not 
ers. 

“‘ But the child.” 
“ Ah, that’s the rub! I’ve some of my own, 
one of them in arms; but I must manage 
somehow. Poor dear Matty! to think of her 
being dead, so pretty and clever as she was, 
too, and her poor pa so proud of her. | It’s not 
six months yet since I lost him; it’s little I 
thought Matty would follow him so soon.” 
Mrs. Warren was @ little touched by the 
woman’s very manner, She offered her a cup 
of tea, and stood making conversation while 
she drank it; but Mrs, Smith was evidently a 
person of few words. 

She did not gratify the ladies’ curiosity as 
to ‘‘ Matty’s husband.” 
‘She had never seen him herself,” she said. 
“Matty and her father picked him up on a 
visit to the seaside; she believed he was a 
gentleman. For her part she had no belief in 
gentry; give her a good honest tradesman.” 





CHAPTER III. 

~ AN office in the Temple and a young man 
pouring over some musty A hand- 
some, earnest face was that of the junior 
partnerin the firm of Robert and 

solicitors, energetic and industrious, too. His 
mother had very much objected to his follow- 
ing any profession. 

Some day, she argued, he must be his 
uncle Lord Bertram’s heir, and in the mean- 
time her ample fortune was surely enough 
for them both. 

But Roger shook his head. 
“I must be independent even of you, 
mother, and I never had a fancy for dead 
men’s shoes; besides, Uncle Bertram’s no age. 
He might marry again; and then there’s 
Clarice.” 

‘Clarice can only take what he saves for 
her—everything else must come to you.” 

‘‘ Let it. May be, thirty years’ hence, I shall 
be glad of it; but I can’t spend the thirty 
years in expectation.” 

So he his way. He was articled to a 
lawyer, and showed such talent for his pro- 
fession that at eight-and-twenty he was earn- 
ing a very handsome income, and as he was 
still unmarried, and his home was with his 
mother, having few expensive tastes, he spent 
but little of his gains, and could already have 
made very respectable settlements on any 
young lady he coveted as wife. 

Only the fact remained, he did not covet 
any. He had actually never seen a face he 
desired for the lasting ornament of his home. 
At eight-and-twenty Roger was perfectly 
heartwhole, and as he sat in his own private 
room one bright January afternoon his 
thoughts were wholly engrossed on the papers 
before him. 

His partner was away. All the office was 
unusually busy or the Hon. Roger Bertram 
would never have graced it with his presence 
at the hour of half-past five. A rap at the 
door, and a clerk entered, bewilderment on 
“every line of his face. 

“Please, sir, a lady is waiting to see you.” 

“A lady!” 

Certainly feminine clients came sometimes 
to make their will or sign other legal docu- 
ments; but their appointments were made 
beforehand, and the fair visitor arrived at- 
tended by husband, son, or brother, and was 
announced in due form by her proper name 
and title. There was something suspiciously 
vague in the clerk’s description—“ a lady.” 

“ Who is it, Jenkins ? ” 

‘*T have no idea, Mr. Bertram. Allthe other 
clerks are gone, and I was busy writing; I 
looked up and saw her standing before me. 
She must have come in without knecking.” 

“ And what did she say?” 

‘‘ She stared at me, sir, and—you’ll forgive 
me for repeating her words—she said ‘ Are 





to get fidgety, thinking something was wrong, 
and so I just came up to see her.” 


was not, Then she asked, ‘Is he here?’ | 
couldn’t deny that you were, and then she 
said, ‘Tell him I want to see him.’ ‘Mr. 
Bertram sees no one without an appointment, 
madam,’I told her. She looked at me calmly 
and said, as though she had not heard me, 
Vet gba! a me to Mr. Bertram, or 
go into his room—I that is j 
with the baize door ? Tage - 
_ Roger Bertram fairly smiled; his clerk's 
injured manner and manifest di orture 
amused him in spite of himself. 
. Perhaps she is a little mad, Jenkins.” 
“Very likely, sir. Shall I go for the 
police ?”’ 
‘*By no means. I have finished work for 
the afternoon, and was just aking going 
home. You had better send the lady in to. 
me. I suppose she didn’t give you her name?” 
“She said she’d tell you that, sir, when she 
saw you. I don’t like her manner at all.” 


Roger laughed. 

* Send her in,” 

A moment’s delay, and through the green 
baize door a what seemed to Roger the 


loveliest vision he had ever beheld, a girl in 
pak om a of womanhood, with a 
ight, gracef gure, dark hair, and the 
eo tenderest grey eyes. 
She was clad in a tightly-fitting costume of 
ruby-coloured velvet, a toque of the same 
material crowned her silky hair. She looked 
like some princess who had just slipped out of 
a fairy tale. 
Roger placed a chair for her, but she did not 
seem to see it. She stood before him erect and 
dignified, then her seemed to fail her, 
the tears welled up into her beautiful eyes. 
To the young lawyer’s horror and surprise she 
burst into a fit of weeping. 
Never since grown to manhood had Roger 
Bertram witnessed tears. He had not the 
slightest idea what to do for his strange 
visitor. He stood looking at her in silent dis- 
may for some minutes, then he found his 
voice. 
“Don’t, please, don’t; I can’t bear to see 
you. Only tell me what is the matter and I 
will set it to rights. - Everything can be cured, 
you know, but death. Do me what is 
troubling you?” 

“ You have been horribly unkind to me.” 

No accusation could have been more uncalled- 
for, since he had never seen her before. Poor 
Roger had no idea how to defend himself. 
His fair assailant went on,— 

“ You know you have; you can’t deny it. I 
have come more than two hundred miles to 
see you, and instead of being nice and kind 
you keep me waiting in your di old office 
for hours (a slight exaggeration here) ; then, 
when I do manage to get to you you never 
even ask me how I am; you don’t even shake 
hands or say you’re glad to see me! ” 

Roger felt ashamed of himself for his 
omissions, though he had been quite uncon- 
scious of it before. : 

“TI am very glad to see you,” he said, 
earnestly, putting out his hand, and pressing 
her small one most cordially, ‘‘and I will do 
my utmost to help you if you will only tell me 
what I can do for you.” 

“Did you get my letter?” 

“ No.” 

She laughed then almost as heartily as she 
ne That lain everything Of 

“ ¢ explains ing. course, you 
did not know I was coming, and couldn't 
expect me.” 

“IT assure you I had not the least idea of 
it, and I don’t know now to whom I have the 
honour of 5) ing.”’ 


“Clarice, my cousin Clarice? I am afraid 
I have seemed an awful bear, but, you know, 
I couldn’t guess the pleasure in store for me. 


“They must have stopped the [etter,” said 
Clarice, gravely; “and I gave Bob a shilling 
myself to post it.’’ 


*“*Never mind the letter,” said 





you Roger Bertram?’ Of course, I told her I 


Roget ’ 
gravely. “Clarice, won’t you tell me what 1 
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troubling you? Though I did not get your 
missive I am all eagerness to help you.” 

“I’m afraid you can’t,” she said, piteously ; 
“but you're the only relation I have in the 
world, and I thought maybe you could.” 

« Try me.” 

“It’s very dreadful.” 

“Tt cannot be death, or you would be in 
black. Believe me, Clarice, any troubles but 
death are curable ?’’ 

“It isn’t death, but it’s almost as bad.” 

«« What is it, Clarice?” 

“ Matrimony.” 

“ Matrimony!” 

“Papa was fifty-two last birthday,” said 
Clarice, woefully. ‘‘He has been a widower 
seventeen years. I t his house, cousin 
Roger—kept it most utifully ; was~just 
the darling of his heart till she came between 

‘Tell me all about it, Clarice ?”’ 

The cousins had never met before. Mr. 
Becham had quarrelled with his brother-in- 
law, and —. son had been “yr a@ stranger 
to his uncle, but Roger name as 
naturally as though he Lod oneal it all his life. 

“ When we came home to Seseenugince last 
November our rector had adopted a daughter. 
She was the orphan of some old friend of his 
who had died and lost his money. She was 
very pretty—oh ! prettier than you can think, 
but = was not a lady. She tried to make 
friends with me; I didn’t want her, but she 
would push herself on me; and now papa is 
going to her.” 

“Poor child,” and Roger’s hand took his 
cousin’s, “it must be very hard for you.” 

“It is awful!’ said Clarice, vehemently. 
“ Roger, if she were a lady, and—and good, 
I'd try not to mind’ but how can I bear it 
when I know she’s a h ite, and deceiving 
papa and poor old Mr. Cottril ?” 

“ But-do you know it, Clarice?” 

“She says her father went to America. I 
asked her which part.. First she told me 
California, then New England, now she says 
it was Mexico.” , : 

“Far enough apart.” 

‘“‘Whenever I ask her anything about 
America she changes the subject. Papa says 
it’s because she was so unhappy there, and 
that I’m cruel to remind her of it. She never 
seems quite sure about anything she tells 
T asked her if she had a nice passage coming 
home, and she said wretched ; it was so rough 
the steamer took five weeks. Now, Roger, a 
steamer couldn’t take five weeks.” 

Roger looked very grave. 

“IT remember Mr. Cottril. I should have 
thought his adopted da: 

“ But then, he only 
ago.” 

“One thing is certain, Clarice, you must 
come home with me; you can’t go wandering 
about London like a lonely little princess.” 

“T often read in story-books of girls running 
Pg AP I never thought I should have 

0 it.” 

“ Have you run away?”’ 

“Certainly. Papa is in London settling 
things with his lawyers. I was left at Succoth 
Rectory under the care of my stepmother- 
elect. I endured it for three days; then in 
a law list I saw your name, and I thought you 
might a. me.” 

“‘T will help you all I can.” 

“ Will you make papa stop his marriage ?’’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t do that; but I will take 
you to my mother, Clarice, and she will com- 
fort you.” 

“ Miss Bell says I’m a hoyden.”’ 

Roger rang the bell; Jenkins appeared, 
looking a little anxiously at his late antagonist, 
whose lengthy interview surprised him. 

“That man was very rude to me, cousin 
Roger,” proclaimed Clarice, as placidly as 
though peor Jenkins were stone deaf. 

fee tried not to laugh. 

“My cousin, the Honourable Miss Becham, 

8 arrived somewhat unexpectedly, Jenkins,” 
said the lawyer to his clerk; “‘she has had a 
long journey, and must not wait for refresh- 


ter above suspicion.” 
opted her two months 





ments until we reach home. Do you think 
the Temple could provide anything good 
enough for her to eat?” 

“ Bath buns, sir,’’ suggested Jenkins, “or 
sausage rolls, either can be got quickly ; there’s 
a shop close by noted for them.’’ 

Clarice decided in favour of bath buns. 
Fortified by two and a cup of coffee she took 
her seat in a hansom cab at Becham’s side, 
and was wheeled rapidly towards Fulham. 

They stopped before a pretty detached resi- 
dence, standing back from the high road and 
enclosed in gardens of its own. 

A neat page told them His mistress was in 
the drawing-room, and Roger turned towards 
that apartment when Clarice laid one hand 
timidly on his arm. 

** Will she be angry a3? 

‘*My mother e is the kindest creature 
in the world!” 

‘She may think me intruding.” 

“You don’t know her. She will love you 
as a daughter.” 

Another moment and they stood in the 
drawing-room. 

A sweet-faced woman in half-mourning, 
looking too young almost to be Roger’s mother, 
rose and came to meet them. 

**Mother,”’ said the young man, simply, 
‘‘this is my cousin Clarice. I have told her” 
I am sure you will welcome her.” 

Mrs. Becham’s only answer was to take 
Clarice in her arms and kiss her once or twice 
very fondly. 

“Do you know you are just the age of my 
own daughter?’ she said, gently. “It is 
almost as if my May had ceme back.” 

She took the girl away to rest and relieve 
herself of her outdoor garments. 

She was gone a long time, so long that the 
patient cook quarrelled and Roger grew 
seriously uneasy. 

When she returned she was alone. 

“‘ Clarice is over-tired, and I have persuaded 
her to go to bed. I have telegraphed to Suc- 
ceth-place to tell her father she is under my 
protection.” 

Not till they were alone did they venture 
fully to disouss the matter, only when dessert 
was on the table, and the servants had with- 
drawn, did Roger ask,— 

‘* What do you think of it?” 

‘* Lord Bertram is a fool; he always was.” 

I don’t know,’’ very slowly. ‘Clarice is 
such a child; she may have been mistaken in 
her opinion of Miss Bell, and at fifty-two my 
uncle is not too old to think of a second 
matrriage.”’ 

“Clarice is nearly eighteen, and I can see 
she has the education and instincts of a lady. 
I confess her account prejudices me strongly 
against Miss Bell.” 

“Poor child; bound to live with a step- 
mother whom she detests.” 

“She is not so bound. The future Lady 
Bertram objects to the arrangement, and 
wishes Clarice to be sent to a finishing school. 
Her father hesitated. I suppose he can’t 
quite forget all the child has been to him, but 
Clarice thinks this escapade will finish 
matters.” 

* Poor little thing !’’ 

‘* Roger,” said Mrs. Bertram, impulsively, 
“I wish her father would let me have her.” 

‘* You don’t keep a finishing school ?”’ 

“No, but I ceuld give her a home, a 
mother’s love. I have quite lost my heart to 
her, Roger.” 

So had Roger, only he did not say so. 

Clarice appeared at breakfast prettier than 
ever, but with a grave, subdued air. 

“ Aunt Mary says we can’t prevent it,” she 
confided to Roger, ‘‘ but she is going to keep 
me here until papa sends for me.” 

He did not send, he came himself two days 
later, where he had made a hurried journey to 
and from Succoth, and found his sister-in- 
law’s telegram. Clarice rushed upstairs and 
locked herself in her own room directly she 
heard his knock. Mrs. Bertram and her son 
received his lordship in the drawing-room. 

Very warm was his gratitude. Five minutes’ 


c 





conversation showed them that though his 
pees and fancy might be dazzled by Miss 
Bell’s peiont he yet loved his child very 
tenderly. 

‘“*It is so foolish,” hecomplained. ‘I can’t 
think why Ularice is not more sensible.” 

“She has been used to be first in your 
affection.” 

‘If I had chosen an elderly dowager she 
might have complained, but my fiancé is young 
enough to be a sister to her. Nelly is crue'ly 
hurt at Daisy’s harshness.”’ 

‘‘T think,” said Mrs. Bertram, slowly, “ for 
all your sakes Clarice should not form part of 

our home in the early days of your married 
ife. It would be constant torture both to 
herself and the future Lady Bertram.” 

‘‘Nelly’s very words; but I can’t bear to 
send the child to school. She has led such a 
free, open life, she would never stand the 
restriction.” 

‘* Will you trust her to me? ” 

“To youl” 

‘‘ T have learned to loveher dearly. I think 
I could make her happy. Let her come,here 
on a visit. I promise to restore her at any 
time you desire it. I am sure it will be better 
for her to pass the first few months of your 
married life apart from you.” 

* But——” 

His sister-in-law smiled, as though they had 
always been the best of friends. 

“I know what you mean, but { am a rich 
woman now. My son has become a busy 
professionai man, and I have no one to buy 
pretty things for.” 

“TI am rejoiced to hear of Roger’s good 
sense. I had feared,” went on the peer a little 
awkwardly, ‘‘ my marriage might prove a dis- 
appointment to him.” 

oger shook his head. 

**T never counted on being your heir. 
I will call Clarice.” 

The father and daughter parted amicably. 
It was settled Miss Bertram’s attendance at 
the wedding should be excused,and she should 
remain with her aunt for the next six months. 
Her clothes and personal effects were to be 
despatched to her. The wedding would take 

lace in a fortnight, and to his own surprise 
pol was invited to be best man. 

‘I shall never forgive you if you like her,”’ 
said Clarice, in her pretty childish way, when 
the day came for Roger’s journey, “ and yet I 
“ee you will.” 

e laughed. 

“Don’t prejudice me against my aunt. 
What are her favourite subjects of conversa- 
tion, Clarice?” 

“* She talks American.” 

“That’s unfortunate. One of my dearest 
friends is in the West. I wanted to ask if 
she knew him.” 

It was the day before the wedding Roger 
reached Succoth-place about six, and was 
immediately taken to dinner at the Rectory 
that he might be introduced to his future 
relation. 

He almost started when he saw her. Clarice 
had prepared him for a pretty woman, but 
Nelly was something more than pretty—she 
was dazzlingly beautiful. ‘ 

* And so you have taken pity on that foolish 
spoilt child,” she said to him under the cover 
oma conversation. ‘Don’t you think I 
am very brave to dare to become her step- 
mother ?”’ 

“I think for the present you are better 
friends apart, certainly.” 

Her languid eyes softened. 

“ You misjudge me. I love Clarice. I would 
willingly be kind to her.” 

“ She is almost too near your own age for 
the experiment to succeed at once. Fancy, 
that child is nearly eighteen !”’ 

“ She does not look it.” 

“No, girls develop slowly out here. I have 
been told you were in America four years, 
Miss Bell. Don’t you find a t difference 
between English young ies and their 
Western cousins?” } 

“T hardly went into society at all during 
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my sojourn in America. 
great invalid.” 

“ What part did you stwy in?” 

She was very pale, but she answered 
feometly — 

“ Florida was our chief home, but we moved 
about perpetually.” 

‘Florida !’’ exclaimed Roger. ‘ Flow very 
strange. The dearest f I have in the 
workd is just returning from Florida. He has 
spent, some time there. ‘You must have met 
him.’ 

“ What is his name?” 

‘“* Richard Vyvian. He is an artist. He 
couldn’t make things answer in Englend, and 
so he crossed the Atlantic.” 

White as her own dress had grown 
future aunt. She seemed as one smitten 
sudden blow. 

“ Richard Vyvian! It is a pretty name. 
And you are his friend ?” 

‘““We were schoolfellows. We had one 
little quarrel which lasted over ‘years. “In 
fact, he left England without bidding me 
farewell, but his heart returned when:he got 
to the other side. We made up our differences 
by letter, and I am very sure that when he 
returns to England mine will be one of the 
first homes he visits.” 

“But he is not coming back yet I think I 
understood you ? ” 

+*‘Next month.” 

There was the sound of a crash of glass. 
The champagne tumbler had fallen from Miss 
Bell’s fingers into a dozen f ents. Then 
came a dull, heavy thud, and consternation 
flew throngh the assembled guests. The 
beautiful and fascinating bride, the-girl who 
to-morrow was to be made into an English 
peeress, was stretched senseless upon~ the 
ground. 


My father was a 


CHAPTER IY. 
Ir was a very brilliant wedding. Tord 


Bartram’s position was such that whoever he | 


married his bride was pretty safe from hostile 
eriticism. 

For years Succoth-place had been closed to 
all social gaieties. People were only too eager 
to see it opened, to enjoy once more thetime- 
honoured hospitality of the grand old-castle ; 
besides, the > buide was very yaw y > Her 
brilliant beauty, hersubtle charm of manner 
won all hearts, and even Bertram, 
whom Clarice had unconscious y prejudiced, 
could not deny that his new aunt was a most 
attractive woman. 


“Well?” 
He was back again in Falham now, and it 
was Clarice who put the question. 

Mrs. Bertram was in bed with a bad head- 
ache, so it was Clarice who had welcomed 
Roger home from Yorkshire, who now sat 

ide him in the pleasant, fire-lit drawing- 


Bho lifted her star- rita camca. his face and 
repeated her inquiry. 

“Well?” 

‘** What does ‘ well mean, Clarice ?” 

“ What did you think of her?” 
‘She is very 

“She is lovely,” said Clarice, honestly. “I 
know that. What did you think of ‘her, her- 
self I mean?” 

Roger looked into the fire. 

“TI don’t like her!”’ 

“ Why not?” 

‘**T can’t tell you, child ; only there is some- 
thing even in her fascinations which repels me. 
I don’t like to think she may have the training 
of you. ” 

“6 N ever,”’ said Miss Bertram, with a pretty 
shrug. of her shoulders. ‘She won’t have 
that. 

‘* You mean you are trained already ?” 

“I mean that, dearly as I leve papa, TF will 
never share his home while Lady Bertram is 
its mistress.” 

“Itis your rightfal 46 

“I have another home offered me,” said 
Clarice, demurely ; “and. I have 


acce ait.” 
A keen, sharp pain strack ventonneel Child as 
she was -he lovel her passionately ; but for 


her youth, but for their brief acquaintance he 
must have told her so. Had another taken 
advantage of his delay and robbed him of his 
treasure? 

‘You don’t ask where it is,” ‘said ‘Clarice, 
oe ously; “don’t you care to: know?” 

I should like you to be happy.” 

Of course I Ibe happy. I assure you 
I perfectly jumped at the 1.” 

“Don’t!”’ said Roger, hoarsely. “TT can’t 
bear to hear you talk ike that, Clarice. You 
are such a child, you don’t know what mar- 
riage means. If you become «a wife merely to 
provide yourself a home apart frem’ your 
eS you may blight your whole life, " 

Clarice la 

Roger looked horrified, but she laughed on. 
Im vain he expostulated, her merriment grew 
greater. 

“T really think,” she said, when she grew 





“*T hope you may be very happy,” said the 


young lawyer when he chanced to find him- 


self at her side, whilst waiting the sammons 
to breakfast. 

“I think we shall; Lord Bertram is so 
good and kind. I am sare I shall be happy.”’ 
“ You will havea very brilliant position.” 

“Yes,” playing nervously with her - 
ring. “I used to think riehes made p 
perfectly happy—that money troubles oa 
the very worst one could know.” 
“ And don’t you now?” 
She smiled, and put aside the question, 


At that moment a os tty, faix-haired child | 
t 


ran up to her; it was little daughter of one 
presence could be unwelcome anywhere, Miss 
Bobbikins, as her German nurse called her, 
had escaped from her attendants and come ‘to 
join in the festivities. (Sheawas a lovely child, 
and she clung to Lady Bertram with pretty, 
caressing touch. 

‘fo Roger's surprise the” bride burst’ into 
tears. 

“Take her away ?,” she said to Roger ; 
“take her away? Oh! why did they let her 
come and reproach me with her father’s 
eyes?” 

Roger carried the child away in his arms. 
When he returned the guests were going in to 
breakfast. The bride, calm and dignified, 
leaning on her husband’s arm, the young lawyer 

almost believed the words he had heard to 
have been an ugly dream. 


| gravely. 


calm enough to talk at all, ‘going to a’ wed- 
ding must have turned your brain. I ‘suppose 
because you have been to one you want to go 
to another, and youcan’t think of anyoneelse, 
and so imagine I shall have one.”’ 

“ You said so.” 

ay Seemann accepted the off 

“You said you man’s-offer ; 
you — confessed you jumped at the 
Piss Becham amiled at him in a most ¢on- 
descending fashion. 

“ How dreadfully stupid you are; Roger. I 
never said a word about being married, ‘and I 
never mean to marry anyone. I have been 


quite cured of any such wish by witnessing 
of the noble puests. Not understanding her | 


papa’s folly. 

* But the home you have accepted,” said 
Roger, very meekly. ‘‘ Where is that?” 

« Aunt Mary and I have'been discussing our 
future plans in your absence,” said Clarice, 
“She has been telling me how 
cruelly you always cross her dearest wishes.”’ 

‘*Which one Hf ” demanded Mr. Bertram, 
with a barely concealed smile. “+ The mater 
has so. many.” 

Clarice frowned. 

Aunt Mary has told me that for years, ever 
so many years, she has been begging you to 
marry. rr) 

Roger looked penitent. 

“I’m afraid it’s true, Clarice.” 

‘And you have paid not theslightest regard 
to her wishes. I ‘told her she made you a 


were left to your own devices fora or 
you would soon find someone nice,” 

‘‘ Like the late Miss Bell,” put in Roger. 
‘Nonsense, sir! There are not two Miss 
Bells. Aunt Mary thoroughly agreed with 
me, and so when my visit here is over, she 
means to take me abroad for a long foreign 
tour.” 


“« And I?” 

“You are to be left behind to seek for Mrs. 
Roger Bertram, and when she is found ‘we will 
come home and honour the wedding with our 
presence.” 

“You seem to have carved out my destiny 
pretty comfortably,” said Roger, in ‘®. vexed 


a We have quit ated "weddings. I 

“ ts) t am 
sure you world have “prevented ‘your father.” 

“ That was quite a ifferens thing.” 

ba | don’t see it.”” 


“Papa,” said Miss Bertram, speaking very 

deci y, ‘had not the ‘slightest of a 

wife; he had me,” 

“I have not the lightest need of « wife. I 
mother.” 


have my 
rid of you. ‘Now I 


= Butt éhie want to 
was quite te 3 Bory says Fs 


for ‘herself. 
“No; Tievyen chooses hy, ~~ 
amiable, who will be very fond “Aunt 
and look on me as a kind of sed-nade 
sister, we are quite content to leave the rest to 
you.” 


“ How'very obliging of you. And when do 
you think of ‘of going abroad and leaving me to 
oa he 

“ Not ti or 

“Tm glad of that.” 

“ Why?” 

“Tam a very old friend, @larice, 
and it would'pain me ten be unable to 
offer mere sour 

“Who is he?” 


«An old schoolfellow, Dick Wyvian, We 
were great chums until about five years ago ; 
then we-quarrelied.” 

“ What abont?” , 

Roger looked ’ unacomfortable—Clarice 


Tonpens ‘i 
“ you ‘both fell in love with the 
same an” 

“We did nothing of the sort. Diek went 
down to Margate, and there he ‘meta strolling 
actor and his daughter; the man ‘performed 
at low third-class theatres when he was at 
home, and earned about two pounds a-week. 
I never” saw the girl, but I suppose she was 


pretty. 
“ Well 1 » . 
‘*He asked advice, and TI told him to 
cut the whole ir. He was a gentleman, 


his wife she’d be a 5 Well, he quarrelled 
with me, and married her T heard RO more 
about him till, about a year fon he wrote to 
me from America. He never meritioned his 
wife, so I suppose she’s dead. He is now on 
his way home, and I mean to bring him 


“ How delightful ! ” 

“ T don’t see it.” 

Clarice looked hurt. 

‘‘T meant that you had made it up. I hate 
to hear of broken friendships.” 

“So do I.” 

Mr. Bertram took a week’s holiday, and 
went down to a to meet his Shiend. 
His was the first hand Mr. Vyvian touched on 
English shore. 

‘Welcome home!” cried Roger. “ Well, 
have you made your fortune out West?” 

Vyvian 

“Dye had a fortune left me, Roger, - 
that’s a good eight hundred a-year, from & 
old aunt I never heard of, set sail the 
moment the news eame.’ 

“Tm delighted. You must take « howe 
close to us, and settle down.” 








great deal too comfortable; and that if you 


A flush passed over the artist’s. face. 
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«I must consult my wife about that. 
Matty and the little one will be surprised to 
see me. I’ve sent no word to my wife; L 
wanted to tell her the good news myself.” 

“Do you know I have been making an 
absurd mistake?” said Bertram, a little 
awkwardly. ‘I feared you were a widower.” 

“Qh, no. ~ Things went very bad with us, 
so bad that I couldn't raise enough money to 
take my wife and the child with me. I had 
to leave them with her father, and send what 
money I could from time to time. cease A 
Matty has been teaching ina ladies’ school. 
My brave girl, nothing ever seemed a trouble 
to her. She was as brave and clever as she 
was beautiful ! ”’ 

“My mother commissioned me to claim 
you as my guest. I hope Mrs. Vyvian and 
the little one will join you. We shall make 
quite a ne party.” 

“JT shall be delighted,” said Dick, care- 
lessly, *tand so will Matty. She always loved 


visiting, poor:child !” 

A telegram .was despatched to © Mrs. 
Bertram, bidding her expect three guests 
instead of one, and then the two: friends went 
np to London. ‘Lhe steamer ‘had come in 
early, and so they were in the metropolis by 
two o'clock. 

“ Of course'you and Mrs. Vyvian must have 
a. great deal to say to each other. I think I'll 
run into the office for an hour or so, and meet 
you later-on:” 

‘Pray don’t. Roger, you'll laugh: at me, 
but I feel as nervous.as a child. I have heard 
nothing of my wife since August. Her father 
had just died, and = were in great trouble. 
I don’t feel as though I could face her'mother 
alone. Come with me, at any rate, to Mrs. 
Smith’s. Matty won’t be there; it’s school 
time, you know.” 

It was easy to say ‘come with me to Mrs. 
Smith’s,” it was more difficult to find that 
lady. She had left. the last address given 
to Vyvian months before. It was es by 
most patient inquiry, by tracking her from 
place to place, that they at last reached her 
home—two small rooms in a narrow street— 
poor enough, but beantifully tidy and clean. 

Mrs. Smith-opened the door. Vyvian had 


never seen her in his life, but he guessed) at | 


once who it was. 

“Good evening,” he said, cordially, putting 
out his hand. ‘I have come back to claim 
my wife and child; and’ thank you for your 
goodness to them.’’ 

Mrs. Smith wiped her hands on her apron, 
and led the way into the sitting-room. It 
literally swarmed with children ; they were 
all poorly clad, but clean and well cared for. 
A good woman according to the lights was 
this much-eneumbered mother. 

“T know Matty is not here,” went on 
Vyvian, dhurriedly. “She told me she was 
out teaching, but she would never give me the 
address,”” 

Mrs. Smith turned first:red, then white. 

“ You'd like to see the child, sir? -Come 
here, Daisy. “It’s a pinch to bring up so 
many, sir, but think you'll be pleased with 
her; I’ve treated her just like the others, and 
she’s a pretty little creature.” 

She was, indeed; Roger thought he had 
never seen so lovely “a little girl: She was 
four years old, her hair was the palest shade 
of gold, but’ her eyes were black, the very 
colour and shape of’ Richard’s: own ;- indeed, 
there was such a resemblance to him: already 
as to be almost striking in so young a child. 

“T should’ have ‘known her anywhere,” 
erst Diek. “Daisy, don’t you remember 
papa ” 

‘And things have gone well with you,” 
asked Mrs. Smith, “out yonder? You're 
‘looking rarely brave, sir.” 

‘They have gone ‘so well that I can keep 
Matty like a lady for the rest of her days; 
and, Mrs. Smith, you won’t find me back- 
ward to lend you a helping hand with these 
ops ing in gratitude for the care you took 
of isy.” re 

Mrs, Smith tried to speak once; true she 





a her mouth, but the words died on her 
ips. . 

“T am going to take them alishome with 
me,” putin Roger, cheerfully: ‘Mrs: Smith,' 
will you give us your daughter’s address?” 

. “If Mr. Vyvian ’ll feteh:a cab  T’ll get it 
written down for you. ’Tis but a short ride, 
sir.’ 

Why she should suggest his getting the cab, 
and then returning instead of at once taking 
leave, perplexed both the friends, but the 
moment the door closed upon the traveller 
Roger understood ; Mrs, Smith put one horny, 
workman hand on his shoulder, and cried 
out, — 

“How am I to tell him, sir? You're a 
gentleman and a scholar, you’ll break it to 
him best.” 


i Bhe's dead, my 

“ *g , my poor girl; Matty, that was 
her father’s pride and Scar Sones idolw 

“Dead |” 

“Tt’s three months ago nearly, sir. She 
was killed in a railway accident. I didn’t 
hear of it for a fortnight, and then it was too 
late ; they’d buried her, but they showed me 
her things, her cloak and bag; and I swore to 

em 


“Dead!” 

Vyvian came back; it was arranged that 
Daisy should be left ‘with ‘her grandmother 
till the next day. The friends drove.off, an 
awful pain at Roger’s heart. How was he to 
break the news ? 

The artist unconsciously helped him. 

“T shall never pat any faith in presenti- 
ments again. For days I’ve had a fear on 
me of trouble, and you see all’s well; little 
Daisy looks as pretty and well cared for’as 
though slie were a rich man’s child; her 
mother-——” 

‘Dick, bear it brawely, old friend: ‘There 
was truth in your | You will 


never see little Daisy's mother again—she is 
dead.’’ 


“ Dead |” ; 
“Mrs. Smith daredvnot tell: you. 
killed in a railway accident last November.” 
“ But——” : 
“We can go to Orlando House if -you like ; 
the ladies there may be able ‘to tell us more 
particulars; but, Dick, you won't. find your 
wife there.” e410 
“ We'll go.” 
Oh! what a changed voice. Qh! what a 
dull, heavy, hopeless face ! : 
It was by this time by no means early. 
Mrs. Warren and Miss Begg were again sit- 
ing cosily over supper. 
A double knock at that hour struck terror 
into their hearts—debts, duns, taxes, allequally 
haunted them. 


‘*Don’t let anyone. in, Jane,” commanded | 


the- principal. 

ame wcrath by ing the door in the 
friends’ faces; then she went back to her 
mistress. ‘ 

“It’s two gentlemen, matam. They didn’t 
ask for amy money, and gave me these.” 

These were two cards ; one bore the name of 
Richard Vyvian, the other was inscribed the 
Honourable Roger Becham. 

Miss Warren and Miss Begg nearly went 
into fits; it was the very first time either of 
them had had a chance of conversing with a 
real live honourable. ¢ 

“Show the gentlemen into the drawing- 
room,” exclaimed Mrs. Warren. “Beggie, 
ycu must come with me to receive them.” 

Beggie asked nothing better. 

They found the strangers in the desolate 
drawing-room, its empty grate and one solitary 
candle for light: gave it a more dreary aspect 
than usual. ; 

r took the lead. He read the school- 
mistress’s character at a glance. 


Madam,” he said, bowing profoundly to — 


Mrs. Warren, “allow:me to introduce to you 
my friend, Richard Vyvian, Esq., of Vyvian 
Grange. He has heard that his wife resided 


for a short time with you, and we have come | 


to ask you to give us the particulars of ‘her 


¢ 


She was | 





death. 'The news only reached him yesterday 
as he was returning to England with an ample 
fortune, anticipating a happy reunion with 


his wife and child.” i 


The same thought struck the widow, and 
the sight of the tall, melancholy-looking man 
wishing to secure a second wife to share his 
amplefortune—they would like tobe thatucky 


lady. hey kept back.every malicious werd 


in the account they gave; they spoke of their 
late aide-de-camp as though they had idolised 
her; said she had been invaluable to them 
(which was true); finally, they mentioned 
the box she had left at Orlando House, and 
hinted if Mr. Vyvian were disposed to send 
his daughter. to school no other establishment 
would weleome her more gladly. 

Richard never smiled; he moved like a. man 
ina dream. Roger had to do all the talking. 
He assured Mrs. Warren he should never for- 
get her kindness. Miss Vyvian was hardly 
old enough to profit from the advantages of 
Orlando House; but neither he nor her father 
should fail to speak of the advantages of the 
establishment in the highest sense. 

Then the shabby box was placed on the cab 
and the friends drove off. 

‘* Hateful women!”’ 

‘don’t know,’’ said Dick ; ‘they seemed 
kind enough. If I could bring myself to part 
from Daisy I ” 

“ You will bring Daisy to my mother’s and 
stay there yourself for the present,” deeided 
Roger ; “ Tamean to have you fora good long 
visit.” 

The next day they made inquiries respecting 
the returns of the accident, but.they couldlearn 
nothing fresh, and the exact spot of ‘ Miss 
Brown’s” grave could not be shown them. The 
cloak, the carpet: bag and its contents had 
been already identified by Mrs. Smith. There 
was not the slightest room for doubt, and poor 
Richard Vyvian never felt any. He wentdown 
to Fulham.a.sad, di ainted man. Surely 
the light of his eyes gone out ! 

Another telegram had apprised Mrs. Becham 
with the state of affairs. She and Clarice 
were both prepared to pet. and fondle Daisy. 

Daisy Vyvian_struck them both as a wonder- 
fully pretty child. They liked her and her 
fathér, but one thing puzzled Clarice—she al- 
ways felt, certain the child reminded her of 
someone, of-whom she could not tell, 

“ She is her mother’s image,” said Vyvian, 
ong day, when he-had been.a month at Fulham, 
and Clarice ventured to tell him this. ; 

‘ She is like you.”’ 

Yas Male Se sheers Soo Hogees sani 

ery fon e two rapidly 
across the child’s eyes. . Clarice started; the 
resemblance to himself had died out, but the 
other likeness was stronger than ever. 

“@h, don’t. Take away your hand,” she 
cried; “ you terrify me.” 

“Indeed! I never meant to. What ig it?” 

“The likeness ig so bewildering. With the 
eyes shut it is her face in miniature.” 

“Whose !”’ 

“ Lady Bertram.” 

“Do you mean my little gir] reminds you of 
your mother,”’ he asked, gently. 

“Oh, no, or the lady my father married a 
few months ago. She came from America— 
Florida, I think. Tytheps you know her?” 

“What was her name?” 

“Helen Bell, but she was always. called 
Nelly” 

*« Of course T know her ; her father was one 
of my best friends when he died, and the poor 
gitl was alone in the world. I saw her on 
board an English steamer . I never saw anyone 
so heart-broken.” 

“Yon speak as if you liked her.” 

“T did, extremely.” 

“ T hate her.”’ 

‘I should be sorry to think you meant it.” 

‘“ Yes.” 

“‘She was so good and gentle, so womanly 
and true-hearted.”’ 

‘And Daisy is her image, you see that.” 

“ Daisy is not in the least like her.” 

“Oh, Mr. Vyvian!” 
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‘Describe Miss Bell—I mean}Lady Ber- 
tram.” io 
“She is very small, almost fairy-like’; her 
hair is the very shade of Daisy’s, only instead 
of black her eyes are a deep, intense blue.” 

White #o his very lips had grown her 
listener. 

‘“‘ Hush ! ® he said, hoarsely ; “‘ you know not 
what you say. The description you have just 
given applies only to one woman—my wife, 
little Daisy’s mother.” 

«It applies to Miss Bell.” 

“Then I have never seen Miss Bell.” 

“She was the daughter of Cyrus Bell, his 
only child.” 

‘Yes, and she was going to = to seek 
the friendship of an old comrade of her father’s, 
whose name has esca me; he wasa country 
clergyman in Yorkshire.” 

“Ta 

“It is very strange. Helen Bell was tall 
and slight; she had a bad complexion, light 
hazel eyes, and flaxen hair. I should never 
have called her pretty, but it was a good, true 
face.” 

Clarice stared. 

“I wish you would talk to Roger; you 
have bewildered me.”’ 

He did talk to Roger that very night, but 
he kept back one fact—that Clarice’s descrip- 
tion of her stepmother was a perfect descrip- 
tion of his wife. 

“I think I understand,” said the lawyer, 
slowly. ‘ She always seemed to me as if she 
were acting a part. Perhaps she never was 
Miss Bell at all.” 

“It is a mystery.” 

“It ought to be solved—for the honour of 
our house.” 

“But how?” 

“ Nothing easier. I will proffer my uncle a 
visit, and take you down with me.” 

“But——” 

‘Nonsense. He invited me for Easter, and 
told me to bring a friend. I shall write to- 
night.” 

rd Bertram met the two at the station. 
Very warm were his inquiries for Clarice. 

“I fancy she would hear reason and come 
home. I am sure Nelly is prepared to he all 
ar ore" to on 4 . 

“I forgot to a,”” said Roger, ‘‘ that 
Vyvian met a Miss Bell in London, and was 
very intimate with her family. He believes 
she and Lady Bertram to be the same per- 
§2n.” 

‘* Nelly will be delighted.” 

“ T owe so much kindness to the Bells,” said 
Dick, simply ; “it will be a real pleasure to 
me if my suspicions are correct.” 

But there was no Lady Bertram waiting to 
welcome the guests. the elegantly, 
appointed dinner was announ & message 
came that Roger’s aunt had a bad headache, 
and was too ill to ap . It threw a cloud 
over the trio, but Lord Bertram tried to make 
things “ off pleasantly—told them many a 
story of Clarice’s childhood, and finally took 
them off to the picture-gallery, to show them 
her likeness at five years old. 

“I suppose y Bertram’s picture has 
not been added ?” said Roger, casually. 

““No. I have given orders about it. She 
objects to sitting, so it is te be done from a 
small sketch of her taken years ago. I have 
it in the library if you wall like to see it.” 

They did like. Roger was loud in his 
admiration of the pretty sketch. Richard 
Vyvian spoke no word of comment, and soon 
with an abrupt excuse he left them. 

Two hours afterwards Roger found him in 
his own room, pacing up &nd down with eager, 
feverish strides. 

“What is it?” asked the lawyer. “ You 
look awful, Dick.” 

‘Roger, can I trust you?” 

‘+ Yes,” 

That was all—no protestations or solemn 
premises—just one monosyllable and a hearty 
hand-shake.”’ 

“Shut the door.” 


Roger locked it ; he almost forced Dick into 
a chair, and sat down opposite him. 

“* Now then.” 

% —— you are sworn to secresy.” 

“ es.’ 

“The woman the world calls Lady Bertram 
is my wife.” 

“Dick!” 

“It is true. You know how your cousin’s 
description of her stepmother differed from 
my recollections of Miss Bell. You saw 
her strange reluctance to meet me when she 
heard I came from America, and i 
acquaintance with the Bells?” 

“Yes. But——” 

“You doubt. Ah, I doubted till 1 saw that 
sketch.”’ 

“You may be dazzled by an extraordinary 
resemblance.” 

‘Can a man be mistaken in his own wife? 
Besides, that sketch is mine. I drew it in the 
days of happy love-making, before our mar- 

e ” 


‘Great heavens! ” 

“Ah! she always hated poverty. She 
must have been travelling with Miss Bell and 
heard her history. Perhaps they two were 
the sole occupants of one carriage. It would 
be easy for the survivor to change the dead 
girl’s cloak for hers, easy to leave her own 
luggage and claim Miss Bell’s.”’ 

“* But that would be bigamy.”’ 

“ She never meant that. At first her onl 
idea was to make herself Mr. Cottril’s adopted 
child. When the chance came of 
Lady Bertram she was too weak to refuse.’ 

‘“« It sounds terrible.’’ 

“She deserted herownchild. She betrayed 
me cruelly. But somehow, Bertram, what 
cuts me hardest is, that she should have been 
content to forsake Daisy—to leave the child 
to shift as best she could.’’ 

He leant back in his chair and pressed one 
hand to his burning forehead. 

‘My heart’s broken, Roger! I had rather 
she had killed me, This morning I sorrowed 
for her loss, now I grieve that I have lived to 
find her what she is!’’ ’ 

** What shall you do?”’ 

‘* Leave her alone in her guilty splendour.” 

‘* You cannot! Think of my uncle and his 
honour—think of the children who may arise 
and call him father, and yet have no claim 
upon the name of Bertram!” 

“T had forgotten that. I will speak to her 
to-morrow, and give her the choice of flight or 
discovery. I will provide for her amply, but 
I will never take her back again ! My child 
shall never know what a heartless traitress 
gave her birth!” 

He wrote his note at once—a mere line, 
without beginning or end. . 

‘All is known. Richard Vyvian seeks an 
interview with ‘ Miss Brown,’ otherwise Miss 
Bell, otherwise Lady Bertram. For her own 
sake, she would do well to accord it.” 

' He placed this note upon a silver salver in 
the hall, and retired to rest, but it was little 
— visited his eyes; his heart was all too 


all. 

He had loved his wife with no common 
love, and the thought of her cruel fraud broke 
his heart. 

The answer came with his shaving-water ; 
a tiny, sealed envelope smelling of roses. 

‘Twelve o’clock in the conservatory. I 
rely upon you to keep silence until you have 
seen me.”’ 

Punctually to the minute he was in the 
conservatory, but no fair-faced woman was 
there to meet him. 

He-waited an hour, then the gong sounded 
for luncheon, and he was forced to repair to 
the dining-room. 

Lord Bertram again apologised for his wife’s 
absence. She was suffering from acute 
neuralgia, and had lain down to try to get a 
little sleep after her broken night. 

She had promised to come downstairs to 
dinner, and anticipated much pleasure from 
increasing her acquaintance with Mr. Vyvian. 





A piercing shriek resounded through the 


house, and {Lady Bertram’s maid rushed into 

= a almost upsetting the footman in her 
ste. 

She went straight up to her master. 

**Qh! my lord, come to my lady! She is 

lying all white and cold! I can’t make her 


4 hear me.”’ 


Lord Bertram followed the maid; Roger 
went after him, because he dared not witness 
his friend’s anxiety. It was kindest to Richard 
Vyvian to leave him alone. 

She was lying on a sofa ready dressed in 
her rich winter costume; the beautiful 
traitress who had broken her husband’s heart, 
lovely as a poet’s dream, charming as a 
painter's vision ! 

Roger did not need to touch her ice-cold 
hand, or look at her cold, still face; from the 
moment of the maid’s entry into the dining. 
room he seemed to have known what had 
happened. 

No one else guessed it. Doctors were sent 
for in hot haste. They came, and pronounced 
the truth. Roger not dared to tell his 
uncle the beautiful idolized wife—the peerless 
bride—was dead. 

There was no scandal—no inquest, or judi- 
y oat uiry—no curious tongues busy with 

‘am ry. 
The old doctor, who had attended three 
erations of Bertrams, said the baroness 
died from an overdose of the soothing 
medicine prescribed for her neuralgia ; death, 
he thought, must have been instantaneous. 
She suffered no pain; only fallen into a 
deep sleep, from which she had passed into the 

sleep of death. 

Not for quite three hours did Roger have 
time to seek his friend; till then he was 
occupied wholly with his uncle, whose pas- 
sionate grief was sad to witness. 

He looked into Dick’s face and wrung his 
hand, but he spoke no word of sympathy. 
It seemed to Roger it would have been out 


“Tt is all over,” 

“ Aye.” 

“ You knew it?” 

* Yes. I understand the letter now, and I 
will grant her request. She shall be buried in 
— uncle’s name, she shall have all the 

onour due to his much-loved wife. She 
sinned against me cruelly, but I can’t take 
vengeance on the dead.” 

And Roger, who understood him thoroughly, 
knew that, in spite of her awful end, it was an 
unutterable relief to Dick to be spared the 
telling his miserable story to Lord Bertram, 
to be spared accusing the wife he had loved so 
fondly and so well. 

Lord Bertram wasas a man suddenly grown 
old; he left — arrangement, every order, to 
his nephew; and so it came about that the 
dead woman was laid, not among the 
Bertrams, but in a shady corner of the village 
churchyard. 

The three n.en followed as her mourners; 
and somehow, as they stood around the grave, 
Roger, whose arm was linked within his 
uncle’s, suddenly drew back, so that Richard 
Vyvian occupied the place of chief mourner 
while the solemn service was read. 

The next day Succoth-place was deserted. 
Lord Bertram accompanied Roger to Fulham, 
and in a few days set off with Clarice and her 
aunt to see what foreign lands would do to- 
wards softening the heavy pain at his heart. 

Mr. Vyvian and Daisy remained at the 
Fulham villa as Roger’s guests. 

Mrs. Bertram’s old servants made much of 
the pretty child, and waited on the two gentle- 
men 80 assiduously that there seemed little 
chance of Roger being decreed to fulfilling his 
mother's wishes through domestic discomfort. 

But the young lawyer found his home dreary; 
he could not go back to the life he had led 
before that Jan day. 

Sunshine prscnoes 4h his office in the form 
of his cousin Clarice. Practical lawyer as he 
was, Roger had lost his heart. bs 

Mrs. Smith received very substantial aid in 





rearing her numerous family, and the estab- 
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lishment at Orlando House had an anony- 
mous bank-note they always ascribed to Mr. 


bs As time went on Dick recovered from the 
first effects of his terrible disappointment, but 
it was easy to see he would never be the 
same gay, light-hearted fellow; the iron had 
en too deeply into his heart. Hence- 
forth he would live only for his child. 

In September he went home to Vyvian 
Grange, the child Daisy and a governess 
accompanying him. , 2 

Roger spent the antumn‘vacation with 
them, and was glad to see Dick taking his 
right place in his own county. The hand- 
some, aristocratic young widower was much 
thought of and sought after in Blankshire 
circles, but Bertram knew quite well it was 
all in vain ; Dick’s face would never brighten 
again for any woman, little Daisy would 
never have @ rival in her father’s heart. 

Going home unexpectedly er found the 
whole house in a commotion. His mother and 
Clarice had returned without a line or warn- 
ing. Lord Bertram, ever fond of scientific 
pursuits, had, to their amazement, gone on a 
zoological expedition to Fiji, and the ladies 
did not care to wander abroad by them- 
selves. : 

“Papa is. ever so much better,” said 
Clarice, brightly, to her cousin; ‘quite his 
old self.” 

“ You mean he is getting over his loss?’’ 

Mrs. Bertram answered. 

“T think he has put the six months of his 
second attachment away from his mind. He 
has not forgotten his wife; he cannot speak 
her name without emotion ; but I think the 
whole affair was a passionate caprice. She 
captivated his fancy, but I don’t believe she 
ever touched his heart.”’ 

It dawned on Roger his mother was right; 
the beautiful traitress had been a charming 
pet and plaything to his uncle, to Dick 
Vyvian she had been his life’s love, The one 
whom she had wronged would mourn her to 
his dying day, the other had put aside his 
passion for her as a bygone episode. 

“And so you haye come back to us, 
Clarice ?’’ he said to his cousin, one summer 
evening, or rather autumn, since the October 
firelight flittered on the walls. 

“Yes. Are you sorry?” 

He did not answer; he was wondering how 
to tell her all she was to him—how to tell her 
pe him there could be no sorrow while with 

er. 

“If you are I can go to Succoth-place; 
Aunt Mary would come too. I don’t want to 
be in your way. I will yo and ask her to 
settle about it at once.” 

“You must listen to me first, Clarice. I 
ave something important to say.’’ 

“ What is it?” = 

“ Can’t you guess ?” 

Clarice stared into the fire; her face grew 
very grave. 

“Do you mean you have fount her ? ” 

“Found who?” ? 

“Your wife.” 

** You told me to look for one.” 

“I know. Well, you have found her? 
What is she like? When are you to be 
married?” 

“ She is like an angel,” said Roger, tenderly, 
“as bright as a child, as loving as a woman. 
Yes, I have found her, Clarice, but now the 
question comes, will she be mine?” 

“You should ask her,” said Clarice, in a 
kind of stifled voice. 

- “Tam asking her now,” throwing -one arm 
perm | a her waist. “Clarice, my 
ring, will you give yourself to me to be m 
much faved wife po , . 

* * 


7 


° ” * 


Lord Bertram never returned from that 


expedition to Fiji. His daughter shed bitter 
tears for his death, but she was then Roger’s 
wife, and her husband’s love soothed her grief. 
A rarely happy couple are the new Lord and 
Lady Bertram ; irs is a unions of hearts, 
not hands. The lawyer has forsaken his 





offices now, and lives chiefly at Succoth-place’ 
where his mother has developed into a model 
grandmother. Richard Vyvian and Daisy 
are frequent visitors to that fair Yorkshire 
home. Clarice is in her husband’s entire con- 
fidence, and she knows the true story of her 
go me ge and Lames vale her own 

oung y Bertram is very 
a er pitifal. She has never been heard 
to harshly of the woman who for a few 
wi bore her name, and who proved such a 
lovely traitress, 

(THE END.] 


Inp1’s Sacrep Crry.—A recent visitor at 
Benares writes of that sacred city of paganism 
as follows :—‘ Although Benares has been for 
over & cen’ under the rule of the British, 
it has changed less than any other large city 
in India. Bigotry and superstition of the 
rankest kind reign supreme here. It is said 
that there are a co unenene gods, Were 
is a pretty good showing for a city of less than 
200,000 people. Beside this the poor people 
make their own gods to order, and have a new 
one for every time of worship. They may be 
seen almost any morning moulding mud into 
deities and worshipping the plastic mass the 
while it is in their han Brass and copper 
idols are a specialty here, and come very 
cheap. I invested in several Vishnus and 
Sivas. It may be worthy of record that in 
some of these shops there are hundreds of 
hideous little iron idols, covered with gilt 

uer, which were made in Christian Eng- 
land, notably Birmingham, for the Benares 
market. 


S1GNATURE oF THE Cross.—An exchange gives 
the reason why the mark which persons who 
are unable to write are required to make 
instead of their signatures is in the form of a 
cross. This practice, having formerly been 
followed by kings and nobles, is constantly 
referred to as an instance of the deplorable 
ignorance of ancient times. This signature is 
not, however, invariably a proof of such 
ignorance. Anciently the use of the mark 
was not confined to illiterate persons, for 
among the Saxons the mark of the cross is an 
attestation of the good faith of the persons 
signing. It was required to be attached to 
the signature of those who could write, as well 
as to stand in the place of the signature of 
those who could not. In those times if a man 
could write or read his knowledge was con- 
sidered proof presumptive that he was in 
holy pt mo The clericus or clerk was 
synonymous with penman; and the laity, or 
people who were clerks, did not feel any 
urgent necessity for the use of letters. The 
ancient use of the cross was therefore 
universal alike by those who could and those 
who could not write. It was, indeed, the 
symbol of an oath, from its sacred associations, 
as well as the mark generally adopted. Hence 
the origin of the expression, ‘‘ God save the 
mark,” as a form of ejaculation approaching 
the character of an oath. 


Loneevitry In THE CycLapes.—We came to 
a low whitewashed cottage, where lives, high up 
on the mountain top, a tottering old man, 
ninety-five years ofage. Helooks after a small 
garden, and whenever he wants anything he 
he walks into Hermoupolis to do his shopping. 
Our muleteer called him out and he came to 
welcome us; he was full of stories about the 
wonderful changes he had seen during his 
long eventful life; how he had fought for his 
country’s liberties; how he had assisted in 
building the first house for the refugees down 
bythe harbour. Whenweleft him, I asked our 
muleteer if people frequently lived to be so very 
old at Syra. ‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, “an old 
woman died at one hundred and thirty only a 
short while ago; in former years people lived 
so long that the aged had to be thrown down a 


‘mountain cliff, which is still called Gerousi. 


This tradition of longevity in Syra is curious, 
and more especially so in connection with the 





slaughter of the aged. On the neighbourin 

island of Koes it is well known that the old an 

useless members of society were obliged to 
swallow hemlock when a certain age was 
reached. The Abbe della Rocca, one of the 
Roman Catholic brethren in Syra, writing a 
poor owed seo, = of the same tradition 
existing then about the t age and 1 
healthiness of the Sytieies. | a 5 


Morner-or-Peart Desians on Trssvzs.—A 
German has patented a design in Germany for 
producing mother-of-pearl designs on cloth by 
the following method: A thin layer of caout- 
chouc is spread over a thin co plate, on 
which the design is cut. The cloth is spread 
over the plate, and a hot roller ever it. 
By the heat the caoutchouc er becomes 
liquid, and by the pressure it eres to the 
cloth, on which the required design is thus 
obtained. The cloth is now covered with pow- 
dered mother-of-pearl, which is spread evenly 
by means of a hot roller, and the excess of 
mother-of-pearl which does not stick to the 
cloth is taken away by means of a soft brush. 
The cloth is now covered with very fine crepe 
which has been wetted in gum water, and, after 
drying, the crepe can be made fast on the 
cloth, so as to protect the mother-of-pearl 

wder from falling off, while; owing to its 

eness and transparency, it does not spoil the 
brilliance of the powder, 


THe Garvens QF THE. Summer Pstace.—Mr. 
Swinhoe and Sir pn Grant both paint it in 
glowing colours, such a pleasure garden as 

ublai Khan planned round his ‘‘ wondrous 
dome by Alp, the sacred river.” Twelve miles 
of pebbled paths leading through groves to 
magnificent round lakes, into picturesque 
summer houses; as you wandered along herds 
of deer would amble away from before you, 
tossing their antlered heads. Here a solitary 
building would rise fairy-like from a lake 
reflected in the blue water on which it seemed 
to float. There a sloping path would carry 
you into the heart of a mysterious cavern 
leading out on to a grotto in the bosom of 
another lake. The variety of the picturesque 
was endless and charming in the extreme. The 
resources of the designer appear to have been 
unending. And what the emperor had in its 
full glory around his summer palace every 
Chinaman who has made a little money tries 
to have on a small scale around his honse. It 
is the gardens which, in the absence of many 
of our modes of sanitation, keep the dense 
——— of Chinese cities tolerably healthy, 
or trees are great absorbers of bad and 
diffusers of good gases. We have a great deal 
still to learn of them in the way of gardening, 
and it is no use crying down our climate ; the 
climate of North China is a very harsh, un- 
genial one, far worse for both man and plants 
than ours. It is not the climate that is in 
fault, but the gardeners; ours do not put the 
heart and the patience into their work that 
John Chinaman does into his. 


ANNOUNCE THE ENGAGEMENT.—When a couple 
become engaged there is seldom any sensible 
reason why all the world should not knowit, 
and therefore the new fashion of announcin 
engagements just before a prominent ball an 
having the ladies and gentlemen congratulated 
by their friends is tobe commended. To be 
sure, if the mpqment is afterwards broken, 
the thought of these public congratulations 
would be embarrassing; but if the fashion 
tends to prevent promises of marriage being 
lightly given it serve good purposes. The 
girl who might say yes when asked to marry, 
with the mental reservation that if anything 
better comes along she will contrive not to 
keep her word, will think twice about it if she 
has to go through withsuchaform. Marriage 
engagements are frequently too lightly entered 
into and too lightly set aside. The engage- 
ment should be nearly as sacred a contract as 
the marriage itself, and it should be such an 
engagement that both parties would be proud 
to have it known among all their common 
acquaintances. . 
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Posirive, wait; comparative, waiter, super- 
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AU FER e Benne mans lip: Sranelsy: i iganign Mary Osuicrs.—Mistress : I 
that he has-been. the forehead of .a.girl | like se tahietaetatathedeatiionnes ~~ 
- who uses bandoline on her fringe. “ All right, mum. I'll pull down theblinds" 
A wickep old bachelor being asked nb we, | Te subject had fallen on. 


lative, get it yourself. 

By Oza Saaz.—Plain truth, like» plain face, 
is generally unpopular. 

Caw a cannibal acquire a literary taste by 


eating an-author ? 
“ Wetu t declare !’’ exclaimed an editor; as 
- inspected the baby of an old ne 


wspaper , 
ftiend,“ if he isn’t a masked copy of the old 


gentleman!” 

A pmmposennen says that nothing seems to 
please a fly ‘so much as. to be mistaken for 
something toeat, and if rt can pan wth | 
aake ies off on the unwary as 
current, itda 


A wacrrrovs says the way to break 
rocks is to inclose them in.a box marked 
+ glass,” and ma the box a few hundred 


miles by rail, when the stones will certainly be 
macadamized, 


Resactep and she 

perfidious 
creature,’ Ned: ‘‘ Well, I suppose you'll send 
’em back. She's serving you very cruelly, 
but—” R.A. Stop, that's.not all, old: man, 
By mistake I sent:her a bundle of letters I’ve 
been receiving from another girl. Oh, woman, 


woman !’’ 


* Wnat in the world are you gs pps 
married couple so intently for?” a 
young lady of another, in a railway train. 
“Oht™ exclaimed her. co n, witha start 
and a , “It’s so natural for us girls to 
contemplate matrimony, you know?” 


‘Tan keeper of a menagerie was lateby seen 
eiegens of the elephants with a large club. 
asked him thecause. ‘“ Why,” 
thee keeper, “he’s been flinging dirt all 
about the tent, and he’s big enough to know 


better t”’ 

Tuayene expecting the minister to dinner. 
“Is g ready, my dear?” asked the 
head of chouse. “ Yes ; he can come now 


as soon as-he likes.” ‘ Have you dusted the 
old: family Bible?” 


“@eod gracious! IT 
forgot thatt” 


“P penreve ‘fiat mine will be the fate of 
Abel,” said a devoted wife to her husband, one 
day. “Hew so?” lied the husband. 
“ Beeanse Abel was killed by a club, and your 
club will kill me, if you continus to go to it 
every night.” 

A voLaTme young gentleman, whose oon- 
quests in the. female world were numberless, 
atlast married.. ‘‘Now, my dear,” said the 
wife, ‘I hope you. will mend.” “ Madam,” 
said he, “you may depend on. it; this is: my 
last folly.” 

WearingnkE ror Youne Practrrionmrs.—* Who 
is your family doctor, George?” “Dr. 
Smoothman.” i 
that hare-brained creature?” ‘Oh, my wife 
once asked him if he could tell why she always 
had. cold feet, and he told her they were so 
smadl that they couldn’t hold blood enough to 
keep them warm! She won’t have any other 
doetor.”’ 


Avcevstus and Clara had become engaged 
after the usual manner of young people who 
haven't anything else to do, and Clara mani- 

a disposition after some time to dis- 
solve the tie. 

“ Augustus,” she said, one evening, “ let’s 
don’t be any longer.” 

“ What's that for?” he inquired, with some 


surprise. 
“Oh, I’m tired, and besides it was only a 
m engagement on my part,anyway! Here’s 
Tig.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about the ring, 
Clara. It is only a sham diamond, anyway. 
T bougtrt a half-dozen for half a sovereign, just 
to use in little engagements like this. Good- 
bye; don’t tell any of the other girls about 
the ring, please,” and he went out, 


«Doesnt 








-. fied to hand — indice, 
some young 

—1 yeephiedthat it was owing tothe goodly 
proportion of brass in their composition 

“Now, Olara,”’ said the teacher, “‘if nod 
“re re sepsopiet ? domtar the FF 

sqtreeze e?™ e 
girl. ** Yes.” ‘‘ Then when I saw a/bear I'should 
stand very still.” 

Lanpiapy- “Why show. deftly-you carve the 
beef, Mr. Smith. You must - an adept.” 
Mr. Smith (with a grunt) of exertion): 
“ Yes’m, Iam; I'ma wood carver by trade.” 


“Don’r be afraid,” said a snob toa German 


Inbourer. “Sit down and make self my 
.’ “Twould'haffto blow 4 

was the reply of the ‘Teuton. 
Examnyur.; “ Now, ean: you. tell .me.whieh of 


upiter, i Earth, bui— 
A dat srapn ph i n a age Kane dhe latter” 

Evrata (sentimentally): “Oh, no; I have 
sb Guawiednad wealth. T should be very 
pac the wife of a noble bread-winner 


:“ And I'should be happy, i. 


very py. the husband of a 
.” [She concluded*to learn. ‘im 

Deater: “‘ Glad to see you. Have a turkey ? 
T hope the.one I sold you for last Sunda, 
satisfactory.” Customer: “The superinten- 
dent of our railway says it answers very, well. 
I sold it to him fora spring.” 


dear sir?” pakconisingly asked the ubiquitous | Sogi 
r patronisi vw 8 
note-book mamler, as An his ready 
pencil, “Mostly .” was the curt 
reply of the travel-stained caiciiuae of sueiie- 
ment, 
A Youne man married a wife whose only claim 
agg bey regard was her beauty. She said to 
m at the end of one of their quarrels, “ You 
ont Tove me—you cannot look me in the face 
and say that you love me.” “ You mistake me, 
my dear,”’ cried, he, ‘for it ig only when I look 
you in the face that I can say that. I love.you.” 


Nor to nz Rzap Atoup.—There is in Mexico 
a tree, producing flowers the stamens.of which 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the human 
hend. It was considered saered by the 
ancient Mexicans, who showed their reverence 
by naming it, Mac 
not recommend any of our friends to endeavour 
to read this paragraph oe ; the effort might 
be injurious to the vocal organs. 

A tapy had in her employ an excellent girl 
who had but one fault—her face wasalways in 
asmudge. Mrs.—— tried to tell her to wash 
her face without her; and at last she 
resorted to . “Doyou know, Bridget,” 
she remarked in a confidential manner, ‘‘ that 
if you wash your face in hot soapy water it 
will make you beautiful?” “Shure, its a 
wonder ye niver tried it, ma’am.”’ 


Wauen Sheridan first met his second wife, 
who was then a Miss Ogle, years of dissipation 
had sadly his once handsome 
features, —— only his brilliant ome were. left 
to redeem a nose and cheeks too purple in hue 
for beauty. ‘ What a fright!” exclaimed 
Miss Ogle, loud enough for him to hear. 
Instead of being annoyed by this remark, 
Sheridan at once her in conversation, 

put. forth all his powers of fascination, and 
reaglvad to make her not only reverse her 
opinion, but actually fall in love with him. 
At their second meeting she thought himfugly, 
but certainly fascinating. A week or two 
afterwards he had so far succeeded in his 
design that she declared she could not live 
without him. Her father refused his consent 
unless Sheridan could settle £15,000 upon her, 
and in his usual miraculous way he found the 
money. 


hiquakitl We. do- 


er 


“= 


was ating me?” Tlaked a 





Pa ie Sehadana eee 


mr id en oth For 
~ Bai er. “* rt, n 
Malic. ‘Tite, “T shouldn't rind “where wt 


went—as long there were plenty of tunnels,” 
Somerurxe To BE THawkrub FoR.—A vit 


; from a seyere,attack of gout in both 
Sage asked bya friend how pS Was. getting 
” he replied Ingubrionsly; 


“ “but I foot thanktal Lhavye only two legs.” 
Ar alarge church, nat twenty miles from 
i Janae Oe eed te 
ia at the n pra, 
‘* There will be.ae.servies here thi, 
— a6. the lamps be-freez’d.”’ . 
had someadg Seaghuh-as Both; td aieing th 
a the 
wine bad cal the dimmer -vilely cooked, 
remarked: that is: lordshi 


Foote, } 
- this, and poisoned him |!” 

TRAVELLER announces as a fact (and thongh 
mite “traveller,” we believe him) that he 


to attend to cack ethers concerns, 
“Is there any danger of the boa-constrictor 
visitor at the 
Gardens. “ Not the least, ma’am,” 
a the attendant; he never bites—le 
swallows his wittles whole rr 
Ar the ball given by. the uran ¢ rer 
a always so thronged that itis 
pigpcar gg Saalnagr amy yp oy sm 
member of a. well-known. financial house hit 


with four bearers to-cary 
him the crowd ona hospital stretcher. 
Of course crowd made way; and great was 
their astonishment. when he threw. off the 
covering and jumped out alive and hearty. 

‘Pa, I read in the that another bank 
had closed its doors. does that mean?” 
sake’ » boy of bis ttt, Tt means, my son, 
that thecashier has run off with all themoney.” 

“But if they close the doors and the cashier 
returned and wanted to put the money back 
where he gotit, he couldn’t get in, could he, pa?” 
“My child did not think it was possible for 
a bay {of your size to know 's0 little abou 
cashiers.”’ 

Two Eastern travellers met on the deck of 
ocean steamer one calm i 
days of very = h weather. 
Mr. Blank,” said Mr. Plank, ‘ pt Took many 
years older Get when I saw you last!” “ No 
wonder, Mr. Plank,” said Mr. Blank ; “ I have 
had several berth- days lately.” 

“‘Coms, mother, come,” said the son-in-lav 
toan old lady, in obedience to the pitiful request 
of his wife not to be so disa le, ‘* let us 
make it up. You felt hurt, didn’t you, becaus 
I said there was no woman in the world so w- 
bearable as yourself? Well, never mind, I tale 
it all back—there are many others !” 


“Pa,” said Johnnie, “can Isgo to the mee- 
ing with you ?” 

“No, sir, you can’t!” amswered the ster 

ent, 

“* Why not?” 

ss Because I don’t want you to; now let thit 
answer.” 

“ Let what answer?” 

“ What I said.” 

-“ What did you say, pa ?”’ 

‘* ¥You’re a little fool!’’ 

“* Well, what did you mean, pa, when you 
said yesterday that Twas a chip of tho di 
block? ”’ 


but the mercury in tl? 
thermometer, beseech sane Pare 
seven points with a dull thud. 
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Tue first meet of the Coaching Club took 
place on Saturday, the 30th ult., at the usual 
rendezvous, the Magazine in Hyde Park. 


Marrrmces are arranged between Lady Eva" 
Bourke, sister of the Earl of ‘Mayo; and Mr. 
Wyndham Quin, of the 16th Lancers ; and 

Grattan Bellew and Lieut,-Colonel the 
Master of 

Tax is. of Lorne has 
offer of the presidency ‘of the 
craphioal Society, on the retinement 
Aberdare in June next. 


Turre are to be two. State balls and 
State concerts at Bu Palace 
season. One ball and one concert will 
giyen before Ascot, and the seaond ball i 
be during the last) week in June, and 
second concert in the first week of July. 


A marrraGe will shortly take place besween 
the Hon. Arthur Chichester, only son of Lord 
Templemore, and Alice, daughter of 
the late Mr. Clinton Dawkins, formerly Consul- 
General at Venice. 


A wepprxe of considerable interest bas ne- 
cently taken place in Rome, the. contracting 
parties both to the ancient noblesse. 
The bride was the Si i 


celatre, only da 

master-Genenal, and the bridegroom, 
Ricardo Ruvo- @arafa, eldest son of the Duco 
and Duchess @"Andria, of Naples. The ‘bride 
was attired in a rich dress of be oe 
a very long train, the front and corsage being 
embroidered with pearls and orange: flowers 
worked in silk; and tulle veil over sprays of 
orange blossoms. 

Tne Duke-of Rutland has left Belvoir Castle 
for Aix-les-Bains, and will remain abroad un- 
till the mide of’ June, forthe benefit of his 
health, 

An exeellené. institution is the Girls’ 
rierag e amme for which a bazaar has 
been hel; in aid of the Industrial Fund, at 
23, Rutland Gate, by the kind permission of 
Egerton, of Tatton, the long list of pa- 
tronesses. being headed by the Duchess. of 
Albany. The miniature Madame Tussaud’s/ 
Exhibition of historical scenes was a great 
feature in the bazaar, and excited considerable 
interest. 


scoopted th 
‘a. 
of Lord 
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this 
be 
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Tue marriage of Lady Kathleen Bernard, 
daughter of the 3rd Parl of Bandon, with Mr. 
Alfred Ganseen, will take place at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, on June 2; and that between 
Alfred, youngest son, of Sir H. W. Acland, 
and Miss Beatrice Smith is arranged for a day 
not yet fixed in July. 


|Baroness Bunperr-Covurrs is about to es- 
tablish a British Honey Company, for the 
purpose of promoting the industry of bee- 
keeping among the poorer classes of the 


country, 


Mr. Grorce Patwer, M.P., has kindly con- 
Sented to take the chair at the Festival Dinner 
to be given in aid of the funds of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, on Wednesday, the 24th June. 


Tue crowning of the Queen of the May was 
conducted. with much pomp and ceremony at 
Knutsford this year; about 20,000 persons: 
witnessed it. The Queen, Miss I". Jackson, a 
young lady of fourteen, rode in a fine carriage 
drawn by four greys, with outriders, and she 
was attended by six maids of honour, who 
bore her majesty’s. train. to the throne; her 
retinue consi of the crown-bearer, the 
Sceptre-bearer, the May-day foot guards, 
beefeaters, sword-bearer, the royal falconer, 
Highland pipers, Italian nobles, Robin Hood 
and Little John, representatives of the seasons, 
and a host of other notabMities. There were 
varied amusements, and tea was served in. 


thej sens. 


STATISTICS. 


Excuisa asp Russtan Navy.—The naval ser- 
vice of England has: # total of 56/940 offiears 
and men, and a total fleet effective for -gerieral’ 
service of 263 vessels, including 62 armoured 
a gs papa eg n to which are 74 torpedo boats. 
Of the very first class are 12 turret .ships and 
pesbette ships, be geneween to carry the 

8 ‘armour, prin. 
cipal of Sa élaie ta the Injleaible, enoased in 
8,275 tons’ weight of armour. Russian 
nevy consists of the Baltic flest, the Bleck Sea 
fleet, the: Caspian flotilla, and the Siberian: 
flotilla, comprising 358 vessels, armed with 671 
guns. There are 40 ironclads encased in 
armour varying from 44 to.16 inches in thick- 
ness. The navalferce is 26,345 men. 

Census or OccuPatIoNs IN THE Untrep SrAtes. 
The census of 1869 gives the number of per- 

ons as 
cent. of total 
hese were engaged in the 
as follows: Agri- 
culture, 7,670,000; i and ‘personal 
services, 4,074,000; trade and’ transportation, 
1,810,000; manufacturing, mechanical, and 
mining industries,3,837,000,. In 1870 the 
number engaged im-occupations was 12;505,000. 
Of those in 1880, 2,647,000'were women. The 
number of persons over ten years of age is 
86,761,000,‘leaving 19,369,000 unaccounted for. 
The latter number is: bout - equal 
number: attending scheok or physically in- 
capable of labour,’ The census shows an in- 
crease over 1870 of abound 30\per cent. in popu- 
lation, but an increase of 39 vanes in the 
number engaged in coeupetions. isincrease 
in number (P-ceceminas omertae gain in 
population is accounted,for by the growth of 
the factory system. 


engaged in 
17,392,000, or 47°31 
over ten years’ old. 
four chief lines of 





GEMS. 

Lirz is a pure flame, and’we live by an in- 
visible sun within us. 

Never fear to the sublimest motive 
to the smallest duty and the mostinfinite com- 
fort to the smallest trouble. 

We may make angels. of our own. tender and 
kind and loving thoughtsandfeelingsby letting 
them fly to.others: 

Grve freely to him that. deserveth well, and 
asketh nothing; and thesis a way of giving to 
thyself. 

To be conscious.of failing is half-way to its 
removal. If we but let the failures of the 
past teack us how to avoid them in the future, 
they will not have been without their benefit. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sver Puppive.—Take a quarter-pound of 
fine bread-crumb, six ounces of brown sugar, 
one ounce of finely chopped suet, and the finely- 
grated rind and juice of one large lemon ; mix 
well, and boil'four hours. Take a quarter- 
pound of grated bread-crumb, a.quarter-pound 
of flour, chop up finely: a.quarter-potind of suet, 
mix, and add one tablespoonful of treacle and 
one of ground ginger; ornament a buttered 
mould with raisins, put in the mixture, and 
boil for three hours; serve with ginger sauce, 

Tra Biscuir.—Into a quart ef flour mix a 

inl of carbonate of soda, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream: tartax, and a good pinch of 
salt. Rub. into the above a tablespoonful of 
butter, add milk enough to,give. it, the con- 
sistengy of a stiff batter. Drop pieces—size 
of an egg, and each a short distance apart—on 
a tin, and bake in a.quick oven fifteen 
m age ae Tae oS Se antes 
upon quick, mixing: ina 

pot oven directly. When baked, should. 
be broken apart, and be sent to table imme- 
diately ; they are.eaten with butter. A dozen 





marquees erected for the purpose. 


biscuits should be made from this quantity. 


than adversity. 


mile, up- 





MISCELLANHOUS.. 


Prosperity, they often say, is more trying 
1 8 with man, $0 it is ‘wit 
meat ;in adverse weather, it-will Keep’ swost 


‘for a longtime; -but- only let there be a Jong 


season of sunshine, and see how quickly, itgoes 


‘to the bad. 


Cour steel nails appear destined.o supepsedp 


the ordingay. common, iron. cus nails.as com- 


pletely as modern. serew. nail has the 
old-fashioned, blunt. screw nail, The. cost af 
the steel cut is not much more than that of 
the iron cut nails, and in quality and finish 
they are filly equal to the best hand-ninde 
nails. It issurprising that they are not more 
generally known to wood-workers: 


Cuipren are often injured and made to 
suffer beeause they’are afraid. They areoften 
seolded or laughed at. until they think that fear 
‘itself is something degrading. Instead. of, 
learning to.cultivate courage to meet every 
emergency, they merely learn, to despise and, 
disown. feam,,. “‘ You're afraid?” is a, cruel 
taunt among children, carrying with it the, 
‘same sharp.sting whether itrefers to a danger- 
ous feat or disobedience to # parent’scommand. 
‘Rhus their moral sense; is; blunted, and. their 
ideas of right and wrong are hopelessly con- 


Wuatevrr b2 our purpose in life, if itisa 
good and tite ene, we may rest assured we 
shall promote it best, not by seeking for large 
and impossible views of it, nob by waiting for 
the clouds that obscure it to pass wholly away 
and leave it in untempered light, but by 

ishi i that, is afforded, by 


cherishing every ame 
discovering all that is thus revealed, and by so 


conducting our actions and our life as to. em- 
body in practice that which we have realized 
in.conception.. ‘In small proportion we just 
beauties see,andin shorf measures life may 
perfect. be.” 


Tue Mans ny Pyrevmatic Trsr.—It is pro- 
posed to lay-a pneumatic tube, for the trans- 
mission of letters and post cards, between 
Brussels and Paris. The time-of transmission 
is estimated at half-an-hour. It is also pro- 
posed.to lay tubes connecting London and the 
French capital, the time of transmission in 
this case being a full hour, and the total cost 


‘| to get them. into working order is. set. down at 
ie 


$2,000. If these tubes act without 
getting clogged the telegraph will suffer from 
a great loss of revenue. 
How Lone to Stxer.—The value of sleep to 
brain-workers cannot be exaggerated. An 


‘eminent English physicien states that the 


brain requires twelve hours of sleep at four 
years:ofiage, gradually diminishing by hours 


-and half-hours to ten hours at fourteen, and 


thence to eight hours when the body is full- 
grown and formed. Goethe, in his most active 
productive period, ed nine hours, and 
took them. Kant—the most laborious of 
students—was strict in never taking less than 
seven. Nor does it appear that those whe 
have systematically tried to cheat nature of 
this chief right have been, in any sense, gainers 
of time for their work. It may bea Ox, 
but it isnot less a truth, that what is given 
to sleep is gained'to labour. 


A Japanese Posrman.—As in England, so in 
Japan, the postman wears his uniform. It 
consists.of a suit of blue cloth, a wide butter- 
bowl hat and straw shoes. The mail bag 
swings under his arm, or is pushed along in 
a little two-wheeled cart. He is always run- 
ning or trotting along. You know that in 
Japan men do nearly all the work that we 
make horses do here, so you seo the Japanese 
postman carry, hasten g irom station to 
station, travelling on. a quick run mile after 
hill, down dale, never stopping uritil 
he reaches the - where another postman is 
waiting to ve the mail and ran on with it 
in his turn. So the mail is carried in the 
greater part of the Empire. 
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F. T. E.—1. Yellow dock root is recommended as a T. N. D.—The followin the ingredients : 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. good bloed purifier. Preparations of it can be obtained | pound of white suger, pom SR 5 peed of tartarie 
of most chemists. 2. Yes, Seren feces of eneee teas S, wit Dene quarts 
— wal of water. t the water w ing over sugar, 
and oven, fifteen, feat Wiehe Onan foes eke’ | and when cold add the tartaric acid snd the ensence “i 
R. N.—We do not give business addresses. and was introduged into the Weat flies Columbus | lemon. 

8. C. P.—No deodorizer for the purpose stated. and his followers. ae, ane ink: a a — ea Pound 
> one ounce of cream 0 , an 
D..C. T.—No information upon the subject. -. D. R.—We should net care to yo one ounce of alum; boil these in two pints of clear 
H. & L.—<l. No.” 2 No regular salary. fatebigitles Tas tes Saw cated difficulty pane pty Ape nen ger penn cee ; Site, 
A. C.18.—We cannot give the address. to consult a solicitor. pes bape (Beg Fey STO sacs 
J. A. E.—Net in market, to our knowledge. D, M.—The Vespers of Palermo was written by| ©. C. 8.—The recipe is perfectly harmless, 
Bathtime, | ae Han ed hone Gare arr | ea ri ae or Sed eo an ly 
‘ou were er : ounces ; one 

H. J. T.—The marriage would be void. wrote the ’ drachm; tincture of cantharides, two drachms ; 


L. L.—** We was going” is decidedly incorrect. 

N. B.—Yes; the man will be compelled to do so. 

8. 8. T.—You would have to serve an apprenticeship. 
Lrrriz Onz.—“ Oyez !" signifies “‘ hear ye!" 


7 
gigantic stature. Anak was a giant of Palestine. 


B. 8. R.—Use brown Windsor soap, and dry with soft 


towel. 

8. T. R—The pimples on your face arise from 
impurity of the blood. 

8. C. R.—Barley-meal mixed into a stiff dough with 
equal pertions of milk and water. 

Kirry Ciever.—Decidedly wrong; treat him with 
a little judicious coolness. 

Constant READER.—1. Yes. 2. To celebrate the 
victories of Napoleon I. P 

Cc. L. R.—Perry is a fermented wine made from 
pears. ‘ B 

J. T. 8 —1.—Lulea is a port in Sweden, on the shore 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, 2, About 2,000 inhabitants. 

L. D.—From your description we should say the 
dog was a Pomeranian. 

Ritz.—We regret it is out of our power to comply with 
your request. 

W. R.—We are not aware that brass bells are so used. 
Apply to a bell-smith. 

H. G. C.—Send what you have, and it shall be at once 
attended to. 

A. C. D.—There will be four eclipses in the year 
1885, two of the sun and two of the moon. 

M. B. C.—Let the hair alone ; if removed it will grow 
again, and be thicker and coarser than before. 

A. T.—The experiment is worth trying, particularly 
if you use glass cans. 

Ayxiovus InqurreR.—A man is bound to maintain his 
wife's children, even if “yf are by a former marriage, 
until they attain the sge of sixteen. 


8S. T.—1. Tce Incheape Rock lies east of the Isle of 
May, in the German Sea. 2. About twelve miles from 
the land. 


T. N.—Emma is of German origin, and signifies 
*‘ tender,” ‘* affectionate ;" Henry, also derived from 
the German, means “‘a lord.” 

H. M.—You can erally pick up a book of 
selected for vestantien | ata second-hand book-stall, and 
at very little cost. 


Axwna J.—To prevent the lam 
wick in strong vinegar, ani 
lighting. 

J. A. 8.—Touch it twice a day with nitric acid, applied 
by means of a camel hair brush, but be sure that you do 
not let any of it get on the surrounding flesh. 


C. W.—We should think you would have no difficulty 
in getting a situation. London ladies prefer country 
servatts. 2. At a servant's registry office. 


8. G. E—The word “Selah,” so frequently 
fm the Psalms, is supposed Fes oem bk a note of 
direction to the musician accompanying the singer. 

M. L. V.—Since the young lady has given you so 
much encouragement, we think you might safely seek 
an introduction to her parents. 

J. D. 8.—The sensation of something creeping over 
the flesh when nothing of the kind really exists, is a 
nervous one, and is not uncommon. 


E. C. H.—Substitute safest for largest, and we would 
give the preference to that of this country. 


Cc. R.—1. Alone. 2. The quantity to be used you can 
only find out by experiment. 3. The tincture will Keep, 
if well corked. 


L. M. C.—1. The lotion is to be well rubbed in 
with asoft rag. 2. The 12th April, 1866, was on a 
Friday. 

F. R.—“ Z:thetic” was a term invented by a 
German philosopher, Baumgarten. whose work, bearing 
the title “‘ Zsthetica,” was published in 1750, 


A. M. D.—1. Be temperate in your diet, avoiding 
very rich, salt, or greasy food. 2. Your handwriting is 
quite neat. 3. July 30, 1880, fell on Friday. 

C. W. G.—Antoniad was the name of Cleopatra's ship 
at the battle of Actium, and was so namedjin com- 
pliment to Mark Antony. mn 


smoking, soak the 
it to dry before 


ee Oe 


L. V.—Good-bye is an abbreviation of ‘God be wi’ 
e.” P 
L. B. 8.—The descendants of Anak mean men of 





CONTENTMENT. 
* My little world is small, 
Scarce worth your sir, at all,” 
“yes hors band, veo 
e “ us! as 
An ‘Ente'thees chibdcen bs top ken, 
Who leok to us so trustingly 
For daily bread— 


“ For their sweet sake, who love me 
I keep the firelight in a glow 
That, thouge th tempest outaide, 
6 roar 
And fiercely beaten far and wide, 
The blaze may serve to guide 
Dear feet that roam. 


‘One gets the slippers for his feet 
Another leads him to his seat—_ 
The big arm-chair— : 
And while the children round him sing, 
J aad e the dear pe Deryes ree: 
ne e daughtér crowns him 
With blossoms fair, 3 


Phe wales 9 vasn eater 
6 owners of a a 

The mother said ; 
‘* But we have better far than gold, 
Contentment and a little fold 
As full of love as it can hold, 

With daily bread.” 

M. K. 


M. B. O.--There is no such work published. The 
legal works on the subject are only intelligible to 
professional men. No doubt the assessor will explain 
the matter to you, if you see him personally. 

Nett Aparr.—The mentioned might be 
of some use, but we should a ta ful of 
oatmeal in the water used for washing. Calisthenics is 
the science of deportment to be brought about 
physical exercise. 


T.. L. C.—Cacus, in heathen mythology, was re- 

three-headed monster, and as vomiting 
fire. He was a famous robber, and son of Vulcan and 
Medusa. It is said the avenues of the cave in which he 
lived were covered with human bones, 


M. G.—The bride's veil originated in the Anglo-Saxon 
custom of performing the & square 
piece of cloth, held at the corners four tall men, to 
conceal the mai¢en’s blushes. If the bride were a widow. 
the veil was dispensed with. 

J. L. R.—1l. Address him as “Dear Sir.” 2. The 
word route, according to Webster, root or 
Walker gives the preference rowt, but most 

who have succeeded him prefer root. 
8. Your handwriting is very neat. 

Cc. F. N.—1. Jan. 2, 1867, came on Wednesday; 

othe sistas at meu a boaae 

; n spose our property. » 
we would advise you $0 duler year marriage until you 
are twenty-one years of age. . 

T. G. T.—The water in the 10-inch main will have a 
p args ag ost minute. No pump runs so even 

t dispensed with, 


an chamber can especially 
upon so a pipe. The stroke uces the 
variation in the gauge near pump, which becomes 
be yin se me teenie 
pipes. pum) eve 
yen oa sree of dana Bm epee, Aligh yoe 
the water is not evenly in the 





L. T. 8.—The follo is said to be excellent lotion . 
for imparting softness the skin, and as a cure for 
diseases : T:ke two ounces of blanched bitter 

unve of blanched sweet almonds ; pound 


erent. That you coul 
failure on the stage by 
firmest article in our belief. 


emotions depi id not ocongaly understand 
what he was readiog. Every word should be articulated 
roundly and distinctly, and the voice modulated and 
varied according to the feeling and emotions suggested. 
Read slowly, and with deliberation, keeping the mind 
and eye in advance of the ie, that the following 
sentences may be rendered int ibly, 


J. B.—The | pg ard beautiful lady known s0 
familiarly as Molly Aston was of aristocratic birth. 
She was what was then called a Whig, and now 4 
Radical. It was of her that Dr. Johnson wrote the 
cee Latin lines, which may be thus trans- 


“ While faic Maria soft persuasion tries 
That universal liberty roy d reign, 
Oh ! how at variance are her lips and eyes! 
For while the charmer talks her captive dies.” 
Or, according to an older translator : 
‘* In vain, dear girl, thou bid’st m> to be free ; 
I lose my freedom when I look on thee.” 
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